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MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


@ Margaret Maunder, a free-lance writer and the 
mother of three children, knows from firsthand ex- 
perience just how effective capsules and syrup can 
be against polio (see page 3). Not only did her own 
daughter take the new live-virus vaccine with an 
early experimental group but Mrs. Maunder also 
saw it given to children in Colombia. 

@ It is but a short step from the specific applica- 
tion of remarkable advances in medicine to “A Plea 
for Science” in general, by the Argentine scientist 
Bernardo Houssay, who won the 1947 Nobel Prize 
in medicine and physiology. His is the third article 
in our series “Where Does Mankind Go From 
Here?” (on page 9). Only recently the world- 
renowned Dr. Houssay retired from teaching after 
almost half a century in the profession. 

@ On page 13 there is another firsthand account, 
this one by W. J. Granberg, a free-lance journalist 
who has traveled in and written about many lands. 
He and his wife, a home economist, spent a year 
with the American Friends Service Committee, 
working among the Otomi Indians, “Mexico's 
poorest.” 

@ John Moss, of England, and his wife Bini, of 
South Africa, spent two years in Brazil, photo- 
graphing and writing about almost everything in 
sight. In August we published “Holland in Brazil,” 
and now, on page 18, we have “Mining School 
Among the Monuments.” The Mosses’ work has 
been in magazines in Brazil, England, Holland, 
South Africa, and the United States. 

@ Doris Lane Butler, who handles publicity for 
the Art Institute of Chicago, describes (on page 22) 
a most unusual exhibition, which was especially 
designed to shatter preconceptions about art in the 
Americas. The show was held at the Institute, in 
conjunction with the Pan American Games. 

@ This month's short story, “Walk Before Dawn,” 
is by Origenes Lessa of Btazil, who has written 
everything from novels—O Fetjdo e o Sonho (Beans 
and the Dream) is perhaps his best known—to O 
Livro do Vendedor, a guide for salesmen. He also 
contributes essays stories to the leading 
Brazilian magazines. Lessa has, however. gained 
even more fame as a pioneer among advertising- 
copy writers. The illustrations for his story (on 
page 6) are by the Cuban artist José Y. Bermudez; 
who is head of the pau Graphic Services Division. 

@ With our next issue we start a new year (so 
does everyone else, of course, but putting out a 
magazine means getting about a month's head start 
on the rest). In 1960, we plan to bring you articles 
on Carnival folklore in Recife, Brazil; on the Latin 
American influence on contemporary architecture ; 
on some of the top cartoonists in Argentina, a 
country where humor abounds; on the young 
Guatemalan artist Rodolfo Abularach. There will 
be picture stories on Honduras, Panama, Paraguay. 
the Florida Everglades. We shall report in full on 
the Eleventh Inter-American Conference in Quito, 
on how nuclear energy is being put to work in the 
Hemisphere (with news of the recent first meeting 
of the Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission). 
and‘on many other OAs activities. 
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THE OAS 


IN ACTION 


AGRARIAN REFORM 


In many of the Latin American countries, the con- 
centration of farm land in the hands of a few big 
landowners has presented the problems of a large 
number of poor, landless agricultural workers, of 
rich lands left idle or devoted to a single cash 
crop while local food needs remained unmet, and 
of lack of incentive to improve antiquated or 
soil-destructive farming methods. Often the rural 
masses have been lured by hopes of cash income to 
cities that were unprepared to receive them or put 
them to work. Land tenancy has thus been a major 
social and economic headache; land reform—be- 
gun years ago in Mexico, for example—has only 
recently been inaugurated or planned in other 
countries and is a burning political issue in some. 

For a week in mid-October, a Special Commit- 
tee of Experts to Consider the Financial Require- 
ments Arising from the Execution of Agrarian 
Reform Plans met at the Pan American Union, 
with members from Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, Ecua- 
dor, Mexico, the United States, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela, and observers from Bolivia, Chile, Costa 
Rica, the United Nations, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the International Labour Office, 
the International Bank, and the Pan American 
Health Organization. The Committee was con- 
vened by the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, acting on a recommendation made by the 
economic-cooperation “Committee of Twenty-one” 
and approved by the OAS Council. Its task is to 
propose to the Eleventh Inter-American Confer- 
ence “concrete measures to meet the financial needs 
of Latin American countries, in general, created 
by the execution of agrarian-reform plans, includ- 
ing the provision of technical assistance.” 


At the outset, there was a divergence of opinion 
on the scope and sphere of agrarian reform itself. 
Some delegates supported a strict interpretation, 
emphasizing the redistribution of land, while 
others advocated a broader view, extending to all 
aspects of agrarian policy designed to strengthen 
this section of the economy. The FAO observer 
told of his agency's work in this field and de- 
scribed its efforts to define agrarian reform—as 
distinct from agricultural development—including 
both direct, relatively drastic changes in land ten- 
ure, and indirect measures for improving the agrar- 
ian structure through such things as better tenancy 
and labor conditions, strengthening existing small 
and medium farmers, and uifferential tax programs. 
The Committee decided to adopt a wide approach 
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but give first consideration to problems involving 
direct changes in land tenure. 

On the question of the scope of the financial 
needs to be considered, there was 2 similar divi- 
sion. The Mexican and Cuban delegates stressed 
the primary importance of payment for expropri- 
ated lands and credit for the new farmers. The 
Brazilian delegate urged that help for existing 
small and medium farmers be included. The U.S. 
representative said that the financing needs would 
go far beyou.d exp ‘opriation payments. The Com- 
mittee agreed to seek more information to help 
reach a clearer statement of the problem. 

Possible sources of financing, including existing 
international credit institutions, were considered. 
The International Bank observer said that his 
organization had aided several projects of colon‘za- 
tion and assistance to farmers, but had not sought 
any connection with financing transfers of title. 
He emphasized the importance of proper land use 
and suggested that a tax policy designed to force 
landholders to either cultivate or sell could help 
a great deal. The idea of creating a special fund 
for agrarian reform was briefly discussed, at the 
suggestion of the Mexican and Cuban delegates, 
although others thought the proposal premature. 
(At the “Committee of Twenty-one” meeting, Cuba 
had advocated that the member states make con- 
tributions for the establishment of such a fund, 
but the recommendation for this preliminary com- 
mittee study was adopted in its stead.) 

The Committee decided to send a questionnaire 
to the member governments, seeking detailed in- 
formation on existing agrarian-reform projects, in- 
cluding their financing and benefits; taxation as 
a land-reform measure; and experience with re- 
covery of expenditures. It expects to have this 
information for consideration when it meets again 
in Washington in January. It will then be able 
to draw, also, on the conclusions reached by the 
FAO Second Latin American Seminar on Land 
Problems, to be held in Montevideo, Uruguay, from 
November 23 through December 12. 


BANK PROGRESS 


On October 14, at the Pan American Union, Ar- 
gentina and the United States deposited their in- 
struments of ratification of the agreement estab- 
lishing the Inter-American Development Bank, 
along with token cash payments toward its capital 
to seal the bargain. Haiti did the same thing on 
October 27, and Guatemala had completed its na- 
tional ratification procedure and was expected to 
follow suit very shortly. 

The agreement calls for ratification by countries 
representing 85 per cent of the Bank’s stock by 
December 31, in order for the financing agency to 
start business. The four first ratifications ac- 
counted for 54 per cent of the stock subscriptions. 
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Live Virus Against Polio 


Pan American Sanitary Bureau demonstrates new method of protection 


Margaret Maunder 


THE NURSE swung slowly off the mule that had been climb- 
ing since dawn over rocky Andean trails. With a half- 
smile, half-grimace she flexed one leg and then the other. 
It was good to dismount. She glanced at her watch. Nine 
o'clock. She patted the unlovely animal. She released her 
saddlebag. 

In a one-room school nested among banana and coffee 
trees a flurry passed through a small crowd of mothers, 
fathers, grandparents, children. Some of them had started 


In Colombian village, nurse from Antioquia Department Health Service administers cherry-flavored oral vaccine 


at dawn too: they had trudged uphill and down carrying 
the smallest children and leading others. They nodded 
politely as the nurse stepped into the little building, but 
crowded close when she opened her satchel. 

First she covered an old table with paper towels. Then 
she spread out the rest of the contents: yellow-plastic 
spoons, toothpicks, a pair of small pointed scissors, paper 
cups, and—most important of all—a can of red capsules. 
Last to come were the lollipops. 


" 


First the nurse passed out numbered tabs of paper, one 
to a family. As she called the numbers, the groups came 
forward. Older children swallowed the capsule with water, 
and reached for a lollipop: never had one been more easily 
earned. For babies, the nurse cut a capsule open and shook 
the’creamy-white granules into a plastic spoon, poking the 
inside of the capsule shell with a toothpick to be sure all 
the contents were out. Then she added a few drops of 
water, stirred the mixture with the toothpick, and spooned 
it into the baby’s mouth. As the nurse finished with each 
child she made a note on a card and told the family when 
to come back. The children took two other capsules at in- 
tervals of three weeks each. 

What had happened during that hour was of an impor- 
tance that extended far beyond that primitive school. Each 
of the capsules the children had taken was against one of 
the three known types of polio virus. This was a new kind 
of vaccine, administered in a new way: unlike the Salk 
killed-virus vaccine, it was made of live but attenuated 
strains of the same viruses that cause paralysis and it was 
given orally rather than by inoculation. The fact that it is 


Eager residents wait in doorways for vaccinator, who plodded 
on foot to remote settlement 


so easy to use in any surroundings is one of the strongest 
points in its favor. Faced with an outbreak of paralytic 
polio, the Colombian Government had called upon the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau for help. 

I was with that nurse, Berta Arango, in the heart of 
Colombia. I saw no fear or hesitation among the parents; 
a written notice had told them: “The vaccine is given in 
the form of capsules, which will not cause any upset and 
which will protect the child against this grave illness for 
many years.” From the welcome shade of the little school 
I watched family groups go out into the eve of the sun and 
start their long trek home, six-vear-olds carrying three- 
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year-olds. | knew that the effort those people put forth to 
get the pills was a measure of their dread of polio. 

The semi-tropical setting was new to me, but the vaccine 
was not. Sixteen months earlier I had held my own five- 
day-old baby in my arms and fed her the same thing in 
liquid form. Lisa was one of the first human beings to 
swallow the complete vaccine in a normal family setting. 

Despite the development and widespread use of Salk 
vaccine, the polio problem has remained unsolved on a 
world-wide scale. One reason is cost. The manufacture of 
Salk vaccine is technically complicated and much too ex- 
pensive for most countries to undertake. Its administration 
is cumbersome and, again, expensive, requiring hypo- 
dermic needles and trained personnel to use them. The re- 
sult is that in Colombia, for example, each Salk shot cost 
twenty-one pesos. At least four are recommended at pres- 
ent, and surveys show the advisability of fairly frequent 
booster shots. For a coffee-farm worker who earns seven 
pesos a day and who may have several children, Salk vac- 
cine is obviously out of reach. Furthermore, it operates on 
an individual basis; a protected person may still suffer 
intestinal infection that will keep the wild polio viruses 
moving through a community. The vaccine is therefore 
incapable of reducing their number or of altering the 
course of an epidemic. 


These factors kept alive the search for a superior and 
more practical immunizing agent. It is an axiom of immu- 
nology that, with some flagrant exceptions like the common 
cold, the best protection against a virus disease is acquired 
by recovering from a case of it. A mild, controlled, or mod- 
ified form of the infection works as well as a bad one—and 
this, in brief, is the general point of vaccines. The most 
effective are those made from attenuated strains of live 
virus, which duplicate nature’s methods without the risk. 
Thus, in the polio vaccine I have been describing, the 
weakened viruses enter the system by the same route as the 
wild ones: multiply similarly in the alimentary tract, set- 
ting up a mild intestinal infection: and leave the person 
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with the identical immunity he would have after recover- 
ing from full-strength polio. 

Three similar vaccines of this kind have been developed, 
all in the United States, by as many groups of researchers: 
Dr. Herald R. Cox and associates of Lederle Laboratories 
in Pearl River, New York; Dr. Hilary Koprowski and asso- 
ciates of the Wistar Institute in Philadelphia; and Dr. 
Albert Sabin of the University of Cincinnati. 

Dr. A. M. M. Payne of the World Health Organization 
estimates that this type of vaccine could be given by mouth 
in mass campaigns at one tenth the cost of Salk injections. 
But it has other advantages just as striking. The protection 
it confers is apparently comparable not only in quality but 


In December 1956, after almost ten years of laboratory 
work, the Cox vaccine was ready for limited use on human 
beings. A pilot study with twenty-five infants born at Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Hospitals, among them my daughter, 
was planned and directed by Dr. Mauricio Martins da 
Silva, a Brazilian on the pediatrics staff. 

If I could report a dramatic experience of all-night vigils 
and anxious moments, the story would be more exciting. 
But there was none of that. One cubic centimeter of a clear 
pink liquid was added to two ounces of formula in Lisa’s 
bottle. That pretty liquid—only about a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful-- contained hundreds of thousands of live attenu- 
ated Type 1 polio viruses. 


Summoned by loud-speaker in tower, Taparto citizens assemble at central point, an unfinished church, for vaccination 


in duration to the natural kind. It is even believed that, be- 
cause it can induce a high degree of resistance to the virus 
within the alimentary tract, it may eventually eliminate 
the spread of paralytic strains. 

This is not to deny the virtues of Salk vaccine. Its devel- 
opment constituted the first important step toward a direct 
means of controlling this long-dreaded disease, and it is 
still the only one generally available. With a full course of 
three injections, it is about 75 per cent effective. Of course, 
there are always the other 25 per cent—for example, a 
child in Albany, New York, who had had five Salk shots 
came down with paralytic polio in 1958—but the figure is 
still not to be sneered at. Indeed, pass doctors hasten to 
recommend Salk vaccine to all who have not received the 
protection it affords. Dr. Alfredo Bica, acting chief of the 
pASB Division of Public Health, explains: “It’s just that in 
the present state of affairs | certainly wouldn’t advise any 
country to go to the expense of importing the equipment 
for making it. The vaccine itself yes, if necessary.” 


I felt some misgivings as | fed it to her. | knew that in 
the wild state Type 1 causes most of the deaths and paraly- 
sis. But, true to the doctors’ predictions, she showed no - 
outward reaction. Neither did any of the other twenty- 
four babies in the study. At intervals of several weeks, all 
then received Types 2 and 3 vaccines. 

The next big step was to test the vaccine on a large group 
of subjects. With financial assistance from the Sister Eliza- 
beth Kenny Foundation, a field trial was started with 551 
married student volunteers and their husbands or wives 
and children at the University of Minnesota—the first time 
whole families had taken the vaccine. Dr. Martins da Silva 
had meanwhile become a polio consultant with the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau in Washington, but he contin- 
ued to serve in an advisory capacity on the Minnesota field 
trial. Through the deep snowdrifts of a Minneapolis win- 
ter, public-health nurses trudged from house to house in 
University Village, the Quonset-hut settlement where mar- 
ried students live, and I trudged along. My interest in the 
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project had become more than personal and | wanted to 
know why these other parents had volunteered. Their reas- 
ons were the same as ours. First, they wanted their children 
to have all the protection they could get against what one 
called “a mean disease”; second, as another father de- 
clared, “When I was in the army in Japan, I met plenty of 
people who couldn't afford a dollar seventy-five for a Salk 
shot.” 

While these younz families at the University of Minne- 
sota were swallowing their vaccine, there was disturbing 
news from Colombia. In that country, paralytic polio was 
so rare as to be, for all practical purposes, unknown; over 
the previous ten-year period, the highest annual rate had 
been 1.6 cases per hundred thousand inhabitants, in 1953. 
But in January 1958 reports of the disease began coming 
in from Andes, a county in the southwestern part of Antio- 
quia Department with a population of fifty thousand. By 
March nine cases and three deaths had been recorded. In 
accordance with the Colombian Government's request 
(without which, under its regulations, it could not have 
intervened ), the Bureau sent Dr. Martins da Silva to Andes 
that same month to work with local medical officials. They 
soon had the outbreak identified as Type 1. 

The Government's original idea had been to use Salk vac- 
cine, but to this there were objections—the cost, the incon- 
venience, the fact of its helplessness against an epidemic. 
Fortunately, by this time the Minnesota field trial had gone 


Frightened by prospect of epidemic, parents bring children down 
from outlying mountain villages 
far enough, and its results were good enough, that the live- 
virus vaccine could be used with confidence on such a large 
scale. On the basis of his previous experience, Dr. Martins 
da Silva became responsible for planning a campaign 
adapted to new circumstances. 

Andes comprises about 241 square miles of extremely 
mountainous terrain; the altitude ranges from 3,300 to 
10,500 feet. The principal town, also called Andes, has 
about seven thousand people and is connected by an 
unsurfaced road with Medellin, the department capital, 
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Older children swallow vaccine in capsules, followed by reward 
of a lollipop; for babies it is dissolved in water and spoon-fed 


Taking blood sample in San José, Costa Rica. Before-and-after 
tests check immunizing power of vaccine 

eighty-three miles to the north. The rest of the county is 
agricultural. 

Within a month, vaccine, spoons, paper cups, rubber 
bands by the thousands, and other necessities had been 
flown in from the United States and trucked up the narrow 
mountain road to Andes. Other equipment was bought in 
Colombia—a massive refrigerator, satchels for the nurses, 
typewriters. 

File cards and blood-taking vials were included, too. 
For this was not to be just a vaccination campaign, impor- 
tant as that was. It was to be a rigorously controlled pro- 
gram amounting to a demonstration. Blood samples would 
be taken from every tenth family in the county at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the campaign. Before-and-after 
studies of these pairs of “bloods” would show the vaccine’s 
power to produce polio antibodies in the children’s blood. 
Since previous studies in Colombia had revealed the great- 
est susceptibility to be in the under-seven age group, and 
since all the Andes cases had occurred among children 
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under six, vaccination was limited to those six and younger. seven thousand children vaccinated. Before the outbreak 

Headquarters were set up in the town of Andes, and the stopped in July, the total number of cases had risen to 
staff—three physicians, one graduate nurse as supervisor twenty-four—but not a single one involved a vaccinated 
and six auxiliary nurses, two health inspectors, a labora- child or any of his contacts, and none were in places that 
tory technician, a health educator, a secretary, and six vol- had been reached by the program. Thus far, there have 
unteer workers—set to work, starting with the towns- been no cases among the vaccinated groups, nor have any 
people. Five doctors in practice in Andes served as a link undesirable reactions been reported. 
between the project and the community. Two of the aux- In September 1958 the program was extended to Medel- 
iliary nurses worked in the local health center. The volun- lin, where all children under the age of ten have received 
teers were used mainly in census-taking, house to house the vaccine and all newborn babies are being given it. 
and valley to valley, for no records existed. Similar results occurred with another large-scale pro- 

There is no newspaper in Andes. To tell about the pro- gram, in Managua and several other cities in Nicaragua. 
gram, the loud-speakers in the church towers were used. This was begun by the Government and the PAsB in Sep- 
In the evening, as people sat at their windows or strolled tember 1958 after a sudden spurt in the incidence of para- 
through the quiet streets, the sound of the explanatory lytic polio there. When laboratory studies revealed that 
voice floated over the town and carried for several miles Type 2 virus was responsible for the epidemic, vaccination 
through the valley. The help of community leaders, par- of all children under ten was undertaken on a house-to- 
ticularly the clergy, was also enlisted. house basis, starting with this strain. 

At an impromptu vaccination center near Andes’ town In Costa Rica, a country-wide program was initiated 
square, several nurses gave polio pills to youngsters whose last March 16. It should be completed this month, with 
families had been directed there, for eager parents began four hundred thousand children fed the oral vaccine. 
streaming to the local hospital to ask for information as Other countries in Latin America where the live-virus 
svon as they heard about the program. Other nurses went vaccine has been used include Haiti, Uruguay, Cuba, Mex- 
around to all the houses in town. ico, and Puerto Rico; in the rest of the world, the Soviet 

When the urban area of Andes had been covered, medi- Union (which has manufactured enough of the Sabin vac- 
cal teams moved out to smaller settlements in the county cine to immunize eighteen million people, according to 
and far beyond its limits as well, to places where the dis- Russian scientists) , Czechoslovakia, Finland, Poland, Ma- 
ease had broken out. They went by jeepetta and truck laya, and the Belgian Congo. In the United States, a 
wherever possible. They took to muleback where roads program involving several hundred thousand children is 
dwindled to rocky trails. And they had to go on foot to scheduled in Minnesota, and similar plans are being made 
some of the houses. elsewhere. 

The Andes campaign was finished early in August, with To discuss the data provided by these varied experi- 
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At International Conference on Live Poliovirus Vaccines, sponsored by Pan American Sanitary Bureau and World Health Organization: 
(from left) Dr. Mauricio Martins da Silva, pase polio consultant; Marvin L. Kline, executive director of Kenny Foundation, which helped 
finance meeting: Dr. Abraham Horwitz, pase director; Dr. A. M. M. Payne of wuo; Dr. Alfredo N. Bica, acting chief of Pass 
public-health division 
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ences, sixty-one medical scientists from seventeen coun- 
tries gathered in Washington, D. C., last June for the 
International Conference on Live Poliovirus Vaccines. 
Held at Georgetown University, it was jointly sponsored 
by the Pan American Health Organization (parent body of 
the Bureau) and the World Health Organization, with a 
grant from the Sister Elizabeth Kenny Foundation. The 
consensus may be summed up as follows: 

As for efficiency, different programs have yielded dif- 
ferent results, antibody production in susceptible children 
ranging from 50-60 per cent to 90-100 per cent. The re- 
sponse apparently depends on the individual's previous 
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City children (these are in San José) are reached by house-to-house 
visits. All Costa Rican children under ten have received vaccine 


Costa Rican medical officials examine vaccine sample: Drs. 
Joaquin Nunez, program director, and Oscar Vargus Méndez, 
Director General of Health 
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immunity, the presence of agents that might interfere with 
the establishment of the necessary infection, the size of the 
dose, and other factors. The degree to which infection by 
the attenuated virus spread to others in contact with the 
vaccinated person also varied considerably. On safety 
there was absolutely no conflict of evidence—paralysis or 
vague illnesses had not occurred among those vaccinated 
or their contacts to a greater extent than in control groups 
or in the public at large. Various other properties were 
considered to require much more study, particularly in 
view of the fact that “the use of a product that spreads 
beyond those originally vaccinated represents a radical 
departure from present practices in human preventive 
medicine.” Of the vaccines’ actual value in preventing 
paralysis such as would be demonstrated by a drop in inci- 
dence in the community, too little evidence is available yet 
for a conclusion, because the attack rate in general is low 
and variable and because there has not been enough time 
since they were administered; but the participants agreed 
that an assumption of effectiveness could reasonably be 
based on data like the antibody-response figures. 

And so, what comes next? It was reported at the Con- 
ference that Lederle Laboratories, which manufactured the 
vaccine used in the Colombian program and several others 
in Latin America, have developed a three-in-one vaccine 
that makes it possible to immunize against all types of 
polio in one dose of cherry-flavored syrup. But at this 
writing no one knows when this or any vaccine will be 
available for commercial distribution. In the United States, 
this depends on the Division of Biologics Standards of the 
Public Health Service, the agency responsible for setting 
quality and safety standards for all vaccines made and 
used in the country. The official U.S. attitude, until a few 
months ago, was one of extreme skepticism. It was not 
known when the PHs would even begin considering license 
applications—a question of some moment to the drug com- 
panies, since production involves business and practical 
problems as well as medical ones. Before the Conference, 
running counter to most opinion, U.S. Surgeon General 
Leroy E. Burney predicted that it would take “several 
more years” to develop a satisfactory live-virus vaccine. 
But so much evidence has been accumulating that by the 
end of August he was saying: “If energetic efforts are con- 
tinued to find answers to the remaining technical questions 
concerning safety, effectiveness, and manufacturing proce- 
dures, one or more of the three vaccines now being pro- 
posed may be under production within one to two years.” 
And a little later the PHs accepted Lederle’s license appli- 
cation for study. Meanwhile, the Service is keeping close 
watch on the progress of events, and three of its doctors 
are cooperating with the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
in the surveillance end of the Costa Rica Program. 

Not long ago, I took Lisa to Dr. Konald A. Prem, one of 
the doctors conducting polio studies at the University of 
Minnesota Hospitals. He reached for a black notebook and 
briefly studied its pages of figures. Then he looked up and 
smiled at Lisa, now two and a half years old. 

“It would be a waste of vaccine to give her a booster,” 
he said. “She's as immune now as if she had recovered 
from a case of polio.” f= 
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A Plea for 


Where Does Mankind Go From Here?—Ill 
Bernardo Houssay 


IN THIS DAY AND AGE, it is axiomatic that the development 
of science, both basic and applied, is essential to our pres- 
ent and future. Without it, we cannot progress or even 
survive against intense world competition. Science and 
technology have completely changed our civilization and 
social structure; they are the foundation of wealth, power, 
and even of the independence of modern nations. 

The role of science in our society is evidenced in four 
different ways: intellectually, morally, culturally, and tech- 
nically. As an intellectual manifestation, science is born of 
the thirst for knowledge and truth characteristic of man as 
a rational being. It enlightens and stimulates his mind, 
improves his reasoning power, and accustoms him to pre- 
cise discussion. 

As a moral force, science has an obligation to society; 
it conforms to certain ethical codes, as, for example, to the 
Hippocratic oath taken by members of the medical profes- 
sion. And, as most scientists agree, science has the moral 
duty of making its findings available as quickly and as 
widely as possible and of using them for the welfare of 
mankind—never for destructive or otherwise harmful pur- 
poses. As Pasteur said: “Cultivation of the sciences in their 
highest expression is, perhaps, more necessary for the 
moral state of a country than for its material prosperity. 
The great discoveries, the activities of the mind in the arts, 
sciences, and letters . . . all the different unselfish works of 
the mind and the centers of learning dedicated to making 
them known introduce into the whole social structure the 
philosophic and scientific spirit—the spirit of discernment 
that subjects everything to severe reasoning, condemns 
ignorance, and destroys prejudice and errors. Science 
raises the intellectual level and the moral sentiments of 
the peoples.” 

Science knows no nationality; it is universal. Therefore, 
there should be no obstacles to free exchange of ideas be- 
tween scientists the world over. If this understanding and 
cooperation could be established, it would be an example 
for brotherhood and peace among all men. But there is, 
of course, a tremendous inequality in the distribution of 
wealth among countries. P.M.S. Blackett has pointed out 
that, leaving aside the countries within the Soviet orbit, 


This article is adapted from Dr. Houssay’s lecture at the Second 
Inter-American Symposium on the Peaceful Application of Nuclear 
Energy, sponsored by the pau and the Argentine Government. 


the highly industrialized countries of Europe, North 
America, and Australia have a population of about four 
hundred million and an average annual per-capita income 
of about a thousand dollars, while the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia (excluding China), Africa, and South 
America have about a billion inhabitants and an average 
per-capita income of about sixty dollars per year. Prob- 
ably three hundred years ago the standard of living in 
China, India, and Persia was as high as that in Europe, 
but while the West has made tremendous progress in the 
last two hundred years, the Eastern countries have 
remained static. The most serious part is that the differ- 
ence between the industrialized and the underdeveloped 
countries continues to increase, because the latter cannot 
accumulate enough wealth to make new productive invest- 
ments, 

Therefore, generosity, extended under conditions 
mutually agreed to, is also essential to world peace. 
Through scholarships, exchange of professors and 
technicians, donations of equipment not produced locally, 
and financial contributions for original research, the 
wealthier and more-advanced countries should aid the 
scientific and technical progress of the less-developed ones. 
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The Marshall Plan, Point Four, and the Colombo Plan 

were a start in the right direction, but there are still 
enormous possibilities within our reach. Since under- 
developed countries depend on large capital investments 
from abroad to further their technical progress, the richer 
nations might consider devoting | to 2 per cent of their 
total income to this purpose, or even | per cent of their 
annual expenditures for arms. 

On the cultural level of our society science is indispen- 
sable, because culture results from the spread of knowledge 
and the perfecting of human skills, both of which depend 
upon technical resources. Our various systems of com- 
munications—radio, telegraph, television, printing—con- 

‘ tribute to this dissemination of knowledge, not only to our 
own generation but to succeeding ones as well. 

Perhaps the most striking social level on which science 
functions is the technological one, because it is technology 

that has transformed the world. Thanks to discoveries in 
' physiology, nutrition, hygiene, and medicine, men live 
longer and in better health. Infant mortality and most con- 
tagious diseases have been controlled. Farming and indus- 
try have profited through scientific technology and have in 
turn stimulated the progress of science by creating new 
needs and problems. 

The utilization of power has brought about industrial 
development and enabled us to shorten the twelve- to four- 
teen-hour work day of the past. Better means of transpor- 
tation, also achieved through science, have intensified com- 
merce in food products, raw materials, and manufactured 
goods. In other words, there is scarcely an aspect of our 
civilization that does not owe its existence to science. 

The success of applied science and technology depends 
entirely on the scientific research that precedes it. If basic 
research is poor, applied sciences and industrial and agri- 
cultural technologies stagnate, deteriorate, or disappear. 
Unfortunately, because research is relatively new to most 
Latin Americans, they do not fully understand its signifi- 
cance. This is true not only of the people themselves, but 
also of politicians, heads of state, and even professors. 

So far as technical skill is concerned, we should aban- 
don the notion that this must be imported from abroad. 
The country that depends exclusively on the discoveries 
and inventions of others will be backward and weak. Fur- 
thermore, all of us ought to realize that progress does not 
come by virtue of dictators who promise miracles: it comes 
through hard work, accompanied by adequate techniques 
and education. Out of ignorance. Latin Americans are 
particularly susceptible to demagogic enticemen's, despite 
the bitter disillusionment that follows. 

There are some who believe that scientific research is 
the privilege of certain “superior” groups. In propounding 
this myth, these people seem to forget that men of all races 
and nationalities may excel if they are given equal oppor- 
tunities to do so. There are, for example, many Latin 
Americans, Spaniards, and Portuguese who are carrying 
on first-class research in countries more advanced than 
their own. And in the Latin American republics themselves 
scientists with proper facilities are doing excellent work. 

The vast possibilities and achievements of scientific re- 
search became particularly evident after World War II. 
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Geology student examines rock fragments. Latin America badly 
needs scientists who will teach and engage in active research 


José Saiz de Rio explains cobalt control in gamma-radiation field 
at Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences in Costa Rica 


Aware that the possibilities for continued expansion are 
limitless and that political and geographical boundaries 
are no deterrent, all modern countries devote substantial 
funds to its promotion. In 1957 the United States invested 
$10,000,000,000 in research and development, or 2.3 per 
cent of its gross national product of $434,000,000,000, 
and it is estimated that by 1970 this investment will have 
increased to about 4 per cent of $640,000,000,000, Expendi- 
tures for medical research have risen from $88.000.000 in 
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1947 to $330,000,000 in 1957 (3.3 per cent of the total 
devoted to all research), and the 1970 estimate is almost 
$600,000,000. 

A modern industrialized country’s main capital lies in 
the number of its scientists and technicians, who are esti- 
mated at 900,000 in the United States and 120,000 in Great 
Britain (England graduates almost 10.000 a year; Russia, 
120,000). Granted, Argentina definitely lacks qualified 
scientists and technicians. Our problem now is to train 
them, urge them to specialize, and keep them in our coun- 
try, not to mention getting back those who have left. 
Though research languished in Argentina from 1943 to 
1955, it has picked up during the past two years. The uni- 
versities have created research institutes and departments 
with full-time professors and assistants and with proper 
facilities. We have more official, private, and industrial 
research laboratories. Some private ones, both new and 
old, are the Institute of Experimental Biology and Medi- 
cine, established and supported largely by the Juan Bau- 
tista Sauberan Foundation: the Institute of Biochemistry 
of the Campomar Foundation; the Institute of Medical 
Research of Rosario; the Mercedes y Martin Ferreyra 
Institute of Medical Research in Cordoba, built by the Fer- 
reyra family and supported by Rotary Clubs in the in- 
terior: the Center of Cardiological Research of the Grego 
Foundation: and the Pio del Rio Hortega Laboratory of 
the Roux Foundation. We have established the National 
Council of Scientific and Technical Research, the National 
Institute of Agricultural Technology. and the National 
Institute of Industrial Technology, 

In nineteen months the National Council has approved 
168 fellowships for study in Argentina and 121 for study 
abroad, including 61 for study in the United States, and 
has made 249 grants-in-aid for research work. Since 
1933, when it was established, the Argentine Association 


for the Progress of the Sciences has granted 48 foreign 
fellowships, 118 national fellowships, and 119 grants-in- 
aid. To disseminate knowledge of the role of research and 
how to promote it, the Association has organized national 
scientific meetings. Many of the people it has aided have 
gone on to prominence as professors and research workers 
in industry and government. 

Other South American countries boast institutes of basic 
and applied research, some of them world-famed, such as 
the Oswaldo Cruz Institute in Rio de Janeiro and the Bio- 


Cosmic-rays laboratory at National University of Mexico, where 
advanced research is being done 


logical Institute of Sao Paulo. Both Brazil and Mexico 
have National Scientific Research Councils. and Venezuela 
has created a Venezuelan Scientific Research Institute. The 
Gildemeister Foundation in Chile, the Matarazzo Founda- 
tion in Brazil, and the Roche Foundation in Venezuela are 
three private laboratories that play an important role in 
Latin American research. 


Machine does in minutes what might take laboratory chemist days: identify a chemical compound, both qualitatively and quantitatively, 


by passing various frequencies of light (ultraviolet, infrared, or visible) through sample and recording results on graph 
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To a growing extent, industry is also subsidizing private 
institutions and universities to promote research and edu- 
cation. Several foreign foundations— Rockefeller, Guggen- 
heim, Kellogg —and the U.S. National Institutes of Health 
have contributed generously to scientific development in 
Latin America. 

In any given nation, scientific progress evolves in sev- 
eral stages. Take medicine, for instance. In the initial 
primitive stage, a backward country lacks efficient medical 
assistance. In the second, it has doctors and imports medi- 
cines, but has no schools of medicine, so that physicians 
must do their graduate work abroad. In the third, medical 
schools train professionals only for the most immediate 
practical needs. In the fourth, physicians and even special- 
ists are trained, but little applied research is carried out. 
In the fifth and highest stage, public and private medical 
schools and institutes conduct basic scientific research, 
making original discoveries and applying them. The grad- 
uates from these schools benefit from keen competition 
and a wide scope of action, and the professors, being 
active in research themselves, are fully competent to train 
research workers. 

Basic science and applied science cannot really be sepa- 
rated, since one is the logical outgrowth of the other. In 
other words, fundamental scientific research supplies the 
knowledge from which practical application stems. First, 
an isolated or independent research worker makes an im- 
portant discovery. This scientific inspiration is entirely 
individual and original and follows no order or plan, since 
no one can plan what he does not know. Secondly, the dis- 
covery is developed and perfected by a number of research 
workers, usually in groups or teams. Next comes planned 
industrial improvement through the work of many compe- 
tent specialists, and, finally, the extensive application of 
the discovery. All basic scientific research is valuable and 
renders a social service of the highest importance. Every 
true discovery will be useful sooner or later, so researchers 
should carry on their work without taking into account 
whether it will or will not have immediate application. 

The training of scientists is a delicate task, to be en- 
trusted only to competent people. It is likewise important 
that scientific inclinations in children be detected early 
and that science courses be offered in primary and second- 
ary schools as well as in institutions of higher learning. 

At all levels, scientific interest should be encouraged, and 
those students who show promise should be given scholar- 
ships, so that they can work with prominent teachers in 
stimulating surroundings. The famous Académie des Sci- 
ences of Paris has pointed out that science should recruit 
not only people with talent for the abstract branches of 
sciences, but also men capable of observation and experi- 
mentation. This is entirely applicable in the case of Argen- 
tina, because in this country we need many experimental 
and practical physicists in various fields to work side by 
side with the theorists. Visiting professors or technicians. 
preferably able to speak Spanish or Portuguese, should be 
brought into Latin America for long periods, not merely 
for an isolated lecture or two. Appointments to teaching 
positions or in the scientific field ought to be full-time. and 
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based on real worth rather than on years of experience. 

Before Latin American universities can play their proper 
role in developing a new generation of scientists, certain 
reforms are necessary, even though the situation is im- 
proving all the time. Universities need to impart a modern, 
active, practical education that will teach men and women 
to use their own initiative and judgment. Too often we 
find that teaching is dogmatic, that students are passive, 
and that they study merely to earn a diploma rather than 
to acquire knowledge. Schools today are houses for exami- 
nations rather than institutions of learning; the notion 
prevails that good teachers may be improvised, and that 
buildings and equipment are all that is needed. We seem 
to forget that research is done by trained men, and that 
it is the bird that counts, not the cage. 

Although universities were founded in the Spanish 
American countries before they were established in North 
America, those in the north have developed much faster 
and more vigorously. On various occasions, I have ana- 
lyzed the reasons for this phenomenon. The dogmatic tend- 
ency, the practice of transmitting “canned” knowledge. 
and the lack of tradition are some of the principal ones. 
To these may be added ignorance, vanity, technical defi- 
ciencies, and flaws of intellect, character, and personality. 

One great disadvantage in Latin America is that most 
universities are run by the state, whereas in the United 
States the people consider that they and not the Govern- 
ment are responsible for education. Thus, private univer- 
sities flourish there and make an enormous scientific and 
cultural contribution. Another obstacle to the developmeni 
of science in our part of the world is public reaction to 
change. In technically underdeveloped countries, the scar- 
city of jobs and the inadequacy of working facilities make 
young people mistrustful of venturing into new fields, to 
the point that progress in many areas is seriously impeded. 
Still another danger is interference in scientific problems 
by politicians and governments that make decisions with- 
out first getting competent advice. And so we may say that 
the full development of science hinges essentially on its 
freedom-—freedom from political pressure, freedom to 
seek and to expound the truth, and freedom to examine it 
unceasingly. 

Notwithstanding present inadequacies, we have reason 
to be optimistic. That man has a natural tendency to want 
to learn and to improve himself is obvious all around us. 
Our countries are young, anc Latin America has already 
taken a place on the map of science in action. During the 
last decades, eminent scientists have appeared on our 
shores, original discoveries have been made and schools 
created. Recently, in Argentina, the National Council of 
Scientitic and Technical Research has coordinated the work 
of the country’s scientists, has made international connec- 
tions, supplied information, and sponsored meetings. 

I insist that we should be optimistic because of what we 
have already done and what we can and should do. If we 
are intelligent and hard-working, if we do not allow our- 
selves to be blinded by vanity, nationalism, or inferiority 
complexes, | am convinced that Latin America will even- 
tually become a vigorous center of original scientific 
research and technical development. 2e 
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W. J. Granberg 


FoR MUCH LONGER than anyone cares to remember, the 
Otomi Indians have scratched out a precarious existence 
in the arid mountain and desert region a hundred miles 
north of Mexico City. Neglected and virtually unknown to 
the outside world, they constitute one of the country’s 
largest and most primitive ethnic groups. The sixty-five 
thousand Otomis are said to be the poorest people in 
Mexico, if not in the entire Hemisphere; in the words of 
- Professor Luis Chavez Orozco, former head of the Mexi- 
can Bureau of Indian Affairs, they “live the bitterest and 
saddest life it is humanly possible to endure.” Marking its 
eighth anniversary this year, the Patrimonio Indigena del 
Valle del Mezquital may be justly proud of the work it is 
doing to alleviate their wretched plight. 

Otomi country, which covers an area of roughly nine 
thousand square miles, extends about fifty miles north and 
forty south of the town of Ixmiquilpan in Hidalgo State. 
Originally the Otomis occupied land in the Valley of Mex- 


ico, but they were forced north about 1350 when they were 
caught in the middle during a war between two rival 
Indian tribes. Migrating to the unfriendly desert of the 
Mezquital (clump of mesquite bushes) and eventually 
spreading into the mountains that border it, the Otomis 
found sanctuary, peace, and isolation in a region that no 
one else has ever coveted. Their mode of living today is 
much the same as it was six hundred years ago, and the 
desire for solitude persists to the point that outsiders are 
unwelcome in most of the villages. 

It was in 1936 that the Government took its first long 
look at the Otomis—and then looked away again, because 
their problem seemed insurmountable. But an awareness 
remained that something must be done. Finally, on Janu- 
ary 25. 1951. under President Miguel Aleman, the Patri- 
monio Indigena del Valle del Mezquital was created by 
government decree. The following year, headquarters were 
established at Ixmiquilpan in a modern building fronting 


Getting Otomi children to attend school is one of the problems in Mezquital Valley. These youngsters are watching over thirsty cattle 
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on the Pan American Highway, and the agency’s work got 
under way. 

It is a welfare agency unique in organization and opera- 
tion. Because of the nature of the Otomi problem, the feel- 
ing was that it could best be handled by an on-the-spot 
institution, staffed largely by the Otomis themselves. Sup- 
ported by federal funds and by a state tax on pulque (the 
popular Mexican drink made of the fermented juice of the 
maguey plant), the Patrimonio operates under a budget 
that has ranged as high as eight hundred thousand dollars 
a year, and is relatively free to act without government re- 
strictions. A down-to-earth program, directed by German 
Corona del Rosal and carried out by a staff of about eight 
hundred, is concerned with developing education, home 
industry, public works, agriculture, and medical aid in the 
Otomi area. Its workers include specialists equipped to 
deal with almost any problem that may arise——school- 
teachers, engineers, architects, doctors, nurses, and agricul- 
tural experts, not to mention truck drivers, construction 
workers, and skilled artisans of various sorts. 

At first glance the situation appeared so hopeless that 
the best solution seemed to be to move the Otomis from the 
Mezquital Valley to territory more suited to agriculture. 
Understandably enough, however, this proposal met with 
such opposition that it was soon abandoned. The Otomis 
were used to their harsh life, and it was the best they knew 
in a land that they regarded as home. A mass migration 
from the valley is never likely, but the hope persists that. 
through education and closer contact with civilization, 
new generations of Otomis will be induced to le ve the 
Mezquital of their own accord and seek better living con- 
ditions elsewhere. 

The Patrimonio’s first job was to bring education to 


Ominous mountains ring desert that is home to sixty-five thousand Otomis 


Some of the young Otomis for whom government agency is 
trying to build a better life 


every village, however remote. Modern school buildings 
were designed, and as of this year 223 primary schools 
were in operation, with a staff of 394 teachers and an en- 
rollment of 19,634 children. Twenty-four more schools to 
accommodate some 2,700 students are scheduled to be fin- 
ished by the end of the year. In addition to schools, the 
Patrimonio has established seventy bilingual cultural cen- 
ters for the study of art and music, among other things. 
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This brings up the important question of language. 
More than twenty-thousand of the Mezquital people know 
only Otomi, and Otomi-speaking teachers are employed in 
the schools. But heavy stress is laid upon the children’s 
learning Spanish, for educators feel that they must be able 
to speak the common language of the country if they are 
to move freely in the outside world and protect themselves 
against exploitation. At the same time, literacy in the 
native tongue is considered necessary as a starting point. 
Some of the simple paper-back books prepared by the 
Patrimonio staff carry reading exercises in both Otomi 
and Spanish, and Otomi alphabet books, grammars. and 
readers are also used. : 

Now that the building program itself has reached a 
healthy state. the main task seems to be to attract more 
children into the schools and to keep them there. Many 
children do not go to school at all, either because of paren- 
tal objection or because they themselves are indifferent. 
Among those that do, attendaiicé is sporadic. and they 
usually drop out after two or three years. 

Besides the three R’s the Patrimonio attaches consider- 
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able importance to the teaching of weaving to the girls. 
Instructors in this craft are trained at a school in Panales 
and sent out to the village classrooms to show them how 
to make a variety of articles. such as the typical native 
rebozo, or shawl. These are taken to Mexico City to be 
sold, and the young weavers are paid a fixed wage for 
their work, usually about seventeen pesos (31.35) a week. 
Recently two centers have been established in Ixmiquilpan 
and Actopan. where free courses are given in sewing, 
embroidery. baking. and other home arts. 

This kind of instruction is directly related to another 
aspect of the Patrimonio’s program: to promote a handi- 


craft industry whereby the Otomis may augment the small 


Goats that give no milk and are used tor meat only on special occasions are wasteful prestige item in the Valley 


income they derive from selling ayates, or carrying cloths, 
and pulque. The ayates have been woven by the Otomis for 
centuries from the leaf fiber of the maguey plant, but the 
more elaborate work now being taught in the schools is a 
step toward reaching a wider market with native arts and 
crafts. Fine embroidery on blouses and handbags is done 
by many women throughout the Otomi country, and in 
order to encourage this work the Patrimonio has estab- 
lished thirteen stores to handle its sale. This effort to foster 
handicraft has not been otve-hundred per-cent successful. 
An attempt to introduce the making of Persian-stvle 
hooked rugs met with failure and was dropped, because 
the people found it too time-consuming. difficult. and alien 
to their own culture. 

Traditionally, the Otomis have lived in huts of cactus 
and brush. but the Patrimonio is seeking to encourage the 
building of small adobe-brick dwellings instead. By clus- 
tering houses and school close together, with the school as 
the social and cultural center, it hopes to create a more 
closely knit community than the Otomis have been accus- 


.tomed to. As director of an American Friends Service 
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Committee work camp devoted to teaching the Otomis how 
to make adobe bricks and to build their homes, | became 
intimately acquainted with this program. Our camp 
worked directly with the Patrimonio, which supplied the 
necessary materials and equipment and also expert tech- 
nical help. Here again, it remains to be seen whether the 
new pattern of community living thrust upon the Otomis is 
going to be acceptable to them. There are those who say 
that the change is too drastic, that a congregation of 
homes. regardless of the social and cooperative activity it 
achieves, does not represent a desirable way of life to the 
Otomis. It is argued that education is necessary before the 
centuries-old habits of a people may be altered, and that 
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Typical old-style Otomi house has walls of organ cactus, roof of 
brush. Structure at right is kitcen. Below, model adobe-brick 
dwelling is being built in village of Mejay to show neighbors how 


even then it can be done only by gradual evolution. 

This isolation of the Otomis is obviously a matter of 
choice and not due to geographical remoteness; the Pan 
American Highway runs through the valley, yet many ‘vil- 
lages less than five miles from it are completely inacces- 
sible. To remedy this situation, the Patrimonio is building 
roadsté desert communities and as far into the mountains 
as is feasible. Roads mean easier access to such market 
towns as Actopan and Ixmiquilpan; they mean transporta- 
tion routes for school-building materials and for doctors 
and nurses to reach people who previously have depended 
upon the local witch doctor for treatment. 

The construction of concrete water tanks has stood high 
on the public-works program; many villages lack water 
entirely, or have it only during a few months of the year 
from a community pond, which is used by animals and 
humans alike and is often polluted with death-dealing 
parasites. Besides building the huge covered basins, which 
are filled at least twice a week by tank trucks, the Patri- 
monio has dug a number of artesian wells that supply the 
needs of about 11,450 people in the area. The public-works 
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program also includes what irrigation projects the limited 
sources of water in the Mezquital will permit. Mountain 
streams have been diverted by trench, pipe, and flume to 
arid sections, and on the desert itself, water from thermal 
springs has been carried considerable distances by ditch to 
serve farm lands, notably in the area around Ixmiquilpan. 
Much of the land on the high valley floor, though, is too 
rocky for water to do any good. 

As unsuited as the desert generally is to agriculture, the 
Patrimonio has made considerable progress toward ex- 
panding farming by means of an experiment program that 
is continually being enlarged. The chief dietary staple of 
the Otomi is the juice of the maguey, which seems to con- 
tain enough minerals, protein, and vitamins to sustain life; 
moreover, the plant’s leaf fiber can be woven into cloth. 
Indeed, the people’s whole economy is built around the 
maguey. Therefore, as a practical means of quickly bet- 
tering the economic situation, the first efforts of the Patri- 
monio were directed toward more extensive planting of it. 
The prospects are, however, that in time both the diet and 
the general agricultural picture will be improved by the 
addition of other crops. 

Rather than concentrate on maguey, many Otomi fami- | 
lies prefer to raise goats, for no other reason than to gain 
prestige in their community. Rarely is an animal killed for 
food, and the occasion for this is usually a funeral or wed- 
ding party. Furthermore, since the goats are only semi- 
domesticated, they do not give milk, which is an unknown 
commodity on the desert. The Patrimonio’s field men are 
trying to convince people that they should give up devoting 
themselves to so useless an animal, and one means of per- 
suasion is to sell them maguey seedlings for just a few 
centavos, 


But this is not enough. In an attempt to bring in new 
cash crops wherever the land is suited to them, peach; date, 


Patrimonio provides food—in this case soup and tortillas for hot 
school lunches. Pupils help prepare it 
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Schoolgirls are paid jor work they do while learning to weave. 
Shawls are sold in Mexico City 
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with practicality. For another, soy beans thrived well 
enough, and it was thought that they might prove a sub- 
stitute for the more expensive corn in making tortillas. 
As it turned out, people were reluctant either to grow or to 
eat the new product, and they preferred to plant alfalfa— 
a crop that was also adapted to arid soil and one with 
which they were familiar. 

In the mountain areas, corn is a fairly dependable crop, 
though of poor quality, but in the desert it can be counted 
on only once in eight or ten years because of lack of rain- 
fall. If a family has some spare cash from the sale of 
ayates or embroidered bags, it might buy a little corn. 
(Beans and peppers are rarities and meat is virtually 
unheard-of.) By and large, the people eat so frugally that 
they often suffer from malnutrition, and death from star- 
vation is not unknown. 

The fifth aspect of the Patrimonio’s program is medical 
aid. From its beginning with one hospital and outpatient 
clinic in Ixmiquilpan, the service has grown to include 
hygiene centers, obstetrical and pediatric clinics, a phar- 
maceutical laboratory, and four nurseries. In addition, 
mobile medical units traveling between the villages have 
helped in preventing the spread of contagious diseases and 
in educating the Indians to abandon their witch doctors 
and home-made herb remedies for modern medical treat- 
ment. Most Otomis living in and near Ixmiquilpan or in 
villages accessible by road have by now become convinced 
that they should patronize doctors when necessary. But a 


Concrete basins filled by tank trucks give many accessible villages pure water. Elsewhere, people may share pond or water hole with animals 


and prickly-pear trees are also being provided. The Patri- 
monio is continually testing various crops on its experi- 
mental acreage at Ixmiquilpan, and an elaborate poultry- 
raising project has been launched there too. Beehives have 
been introduced, and as of now fifty apiaries are carrying 
on a flourishing industry. 

Only by extensive trial and error has the Patrimonio 
been able to learn what crops are acceptable to the people 


as well as suitable to the land. The matter of the goats is 


one example of how traditional attitudes may be at odds 


large share of the population still regards the medical pro- 
fession with fear and distrust; on several occasions, doc- 
tors and nurses in isolated communities have actually been 
threatened with death or physical harm. 

With this, as with so many other matters, education is 
looked upon as the prime hope for changing a lamentable 
situation. Yet, despite all that remains to be done, such 
great strides have been made already that nobody on the 
Patrimonio staff feels the slightest inclination to throw up 
his hands. Be 
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Ouro Préto’s eighteenth-century charm has been preserved by law: 


MINING SCHOOL AMONG THE 


John and Bini Moss Photographs by authors 


To Most PEOPLE in Brazil the name Ouro Préto symbolizes 
the romance of a past era, the glamour of the fabulous 
Minas Gerais gold boom, when Vila Rica—as it was then 
called——was the capital of one of the richest regions in the 
world. In those days the fortress-like Governor's Palace. 
designed by José Fernandes Pinto de Alpoim and built in 
1742 by Manoel Francisco da Costa Lisboa. father of the 
renowned baroque sculptor O Aleijadinho, was the symbol 
and seat of Portugal's iron colonial rule. At the end of the 
eighteenth century a band of heroic intellectuals, ‘the 
Inconfidentes, made a noble effort to free Minas Gerais 
from this tyranny. The group was led by Joaquim José da 
Silva Navier, known as Tiradentes because he was an 
expert at pulling teeth. A Brazilian who had studied in 
French military schools, Tiradentes became imbued with 
democratic ideals while abroad. The /Inconfidentes de- 
signed a national flag. drafted some laws. and instituted 
certain reforms. But the conspiracy was betrayed. the men 
were imprisoned, and in 1792 Tiradentes was executed. 
His last words were “I have kept my promise. | die for 


Busi of Henri Gorceix. who founded school in 
18 dominates patio of School of M 


city was declared a national monument 
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liberty.” Each year since Brazil became a republic. the 
date has been commemorated in Ouro Préto. 

Today the Governor's Palace is once more a symbol, but 
a happier one. The building. which overlooks Ouro Preto’s 
main square, is the home of the School of Mines. within 
whose sturdy walls future engineers learn the skills so much 
needed by modern, growing Brazil and its South American 
neighbors. Founded more than eighty years ago by Henri 
Gorceix. whose sculptured bust stands in the courtyard. 
the School of Mines draws students from Panama. Bolivia. 
Chile. Peru, Uruguay. and Argentina, as well as from 
every state in Brazil. This is the best school of its kind in 
South America, and students spend six years there, in an 
incomparably beautiful setting, before graduating as full- 
fledged mining. metallurgical. or civil engineers. 

There are usually about a hundred students enrolled in 
the school at any one time, from rich and poor homes 
alike. All are accepted on a scholarship basis only. with the 
assistance of donations from Petrobras (the Government 
oil monopoly}, Shell, and other firms. Between twelve and 
te twenty-five are graduated annually. and in 1957 the gradu- 
ating class included the first woman engineer in South 
America. Maria José de Oliveira Castro. Students are re- 
quired to attend a practical course at the Parque Metalar- 
gico, as well as to obtain theoretical training. In their last 
year, they spend a few months working a small iron 
foundry run by the school. 


Modern equipment, such as an electronic circuit panel 
for testing minerals. is used in the laboratories. Thanks to Thomaz, a typical student, takes a lesson in use of electronic 
° circuit panel for testing mineral 
its students, who bring with them samples of rock from all ee ae ei 


over South America. sc é ie finest geologice 
a, the school has the finest geological museum on the continent. A technical library houses a 


magnificent collection of forty thousand volumes. includ- 
ing some rare and priceless old books. Among these is the 


beautifully hand-illustrated set of Histoire Naturelle des 
Oiseaux, dated 1786, only four sets of which are known to 
exist. Most of the books are bound in the school. All cur- 
rent publications relevant to mining are available to stu- 
deiats: in fact. a student has to buy very few books during 


School is housed in fort-like palace that was headquarters of Portuguese colonial governors of Minas Gerais 
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Thomaz at the drawing board. Students may become mining, 
metallurgical, or civil engineers 


Thomaz teaches chemistry at local high school to help meet 
; : living expenses; scholarship covers his tuition 

School has excellent library, with forty thousand books that 
include rare antiquities as well as latest scientific works 


Members of a student “republic” on the lawn of their shared house. School is at top left, modern hotel at left center 
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his course at the School of Mines. 
For the past eight years, students have been living in 
groups of eighteen in fraternity houses, or “Republics,” as 
they are called, without outside help or school supervision. 
About sixteen dollars a month covers their individual 
needs, and usually they pool their funds to hire a couple 
of domestic servants. The Republics bear such amusing 
names as “Child of Love,” “Anthill,” “Haven for Ravenous 
Souls,” and “Madhouse—for the Skirt-crazy.” It was in 
the Madhouse that we met Thomaz, a typical student. 
Like many others at the school, Thomaz is not only a 
student but an instructor as well, teaching chemistry at the 
local high school to teen-age students only a few years 
younger than himself. He attends fifty hours of lectures a 
week, does forty hours of practical work, and must pre- 
pare for several important exams each year. Despite all 
this, and the considerable amount of outside study he has 
to do, Thomaz finds plenty of time for recreation. 
The most popular rendezvous for leisure hours is the 
Centro Académico, where students play cards or chess, 
meet at the bar dominated by a Carnival “She-devil,” 
listen to records on hi-fi, and hold their dances and parties. 
After seven in the evening, the streets are alive with stu- 
dents promenading, looking at the pretty local girls, play- 
ing snooker, or sometimes calling in at the bars along the 
Via Sacra. 
In the early hours of the morning one frequently hears 
the strains of a serenading guitar on the steps of a colonial 
mansion, or a group of students singing their own sad and 
nostalgic song-poems. These are often reminiscent of Gon- 
zaga, a popular eighteenth-century Brazilian poet who was 
exiled for his part in the Inconfidéncia plot. In a movie In final year, students spend several months working in iron 
foundry run by the School of Mines. Below: Initiation parade 
entitled Rebelido em Vila Rica, the plot has been re-cre- of new students provides « carefree moment in Oure Préte’s 
ated as a modern story, with Gonzaga, Tiradentes, and time-mellowed streets 
other historical figures depicted as twentieth-century 
School of Mines students. The film gives a good picture 
of student life and some of its more romantic aspects. 
Students express their occasional disapproval of some 
unpopular lecturer by holding a mock funeral procession. 
Chanting a solemn dirge, the whole student body parades 
slowly through the cobbled streets, bearing candles and 
banners and an empty coffin. Processions of contrasting 
sorts seem inevitable in Ouro Préto, ranging from the 
pious Good Friday and Easter processions of the Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection to the carnival-like parades 
held once a year by jocular school boys to initiate their 
fellow students. As part of this initiation ceremony, new- 
comers to the School of Mines are marched through the 
center of town, wearing ridiculous costumes and carrying 
derogatory placards. Numerous other indignities are 
heaped upon them, including that of having their heads 
shaved and being forced to appear at a graduation ball 
like a multiplicity of Yul Brynners. Youth, it seems, is the 
same the world over. 


The amusements of six years of student life remain a 
happy memory to these progressive sons of South America. 
They have had a good time, but they have also worked 
hard, and when they leave the school they are competent 
to fill useful and well-paid posts. 2e 
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Doris Lane Butler 


Wart ts Pan American art? Hundreds of people came 
every day to the Art Institute of Chicago to find out. The 
show that raised the question——“The United States Col- 
lects Pan American Art.” consisting of 105 paintings, 
drawings, and sculptures by fifty-four artists from eighteen 


Hemisphere countries—was part of Chicago's summer- 
long Festival of the Americas, held in conjunction with 
the Pan American Games. 

The question is a good one, but something similar might 
be asked about the rest of the world. What is European 
art? What is United States art? What, in present-day 
terms, is Oriental art? There is no longer one single iden- 
tity in any country’s art, let alone that of a continent. 


Within a nation or a region, art is heterogeneous rather Taking second look at Diego Rivera's The Flower-covered Ganoe, 
‘ lent by the William H. Wrights of Los Angeles 


than homogeneous: contrariwise, with the world shrinking 


Mrs. Albert H. Newman of Chicago stands in front of Canadian 
Jean-Paul Riopelle’s Composition, which is from her collection 


daily, there is everywhere an increasing adherence to what 
might be called an international style of abstract or non- 
objective art, which wipes away distinctive and indigenous 
forms. Unless he makes a deliberate effort to remain insu- 
lated from the works of others, an artist cannot help being 
exposed to changes in the interpretations of the contem- 
porary scene. And so the newer generations of American 


artists are growing away from their countries’ colonial or 


Indian traditions. 

In evaluating this spread of conformity, which could 
lead to a gray world artistically, one is bound to wonder. 
Is the artist losing his identity? Are the young artists of 
Latin America running the risk of anonymity? But the 
prominent Chicago collector Joseph Randall Shapiro, who 
put the recent show together, points out that “the ultimate 
answer lies within the creative artist himself. ... Meaning- 
ful content, the mystery and authority of good art. exist 
independent of subject, stylistic forms. and traditions. 
These become exhausted and change: they are variable 
factors, altering with time and place. What remains is the 


individual.” 

For this all-collectors’ exhibition. the first of its kind 
ever shown in the United States, Mr. Shapiro painstakingly 
selected the works of known and unknown artists. young 
and old, representing realistic, folk, primitive. surrealist, 
abstract. and non-objective schools. The result was a salute 
to the broad cultural contributions of the artists of the 
various countries. Furthermore, it revealed how many 
museums and private collectors in the United States have 
acquired important works by Latin American and Cana- 
dian artists. (Because Chicago was the host city. there 


were no works by U. 5. artists.) 

In order to avoid limiting the scope of his selection and 
perhaps overlooking good works by little-known artists, 
Joseph Shapiro traveled in all directions from Brooklyn 


Transition, oi/ by Guillermo Meza of 23 
Vexico, captivates visitors to exhibition at 


{rt Institute of Chicago 
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Je M’Honte (left), by Chilean Roberto Matta; Construction, by Armando Villegas of Peru 


Girl Combing Hair, by Brazilian 
Candido Portinari, is trom 
Helena Rubinstein collection 


At right, Portrait of a Woman Painter, 
by José Luis Cuevas of Mexico; at left, 
Nude Torso, by Meza 


to Kansas City, from Los Angeles to Denver. Often he 
would go hundreds of miles to look at a collection he had 
heard about, and find nothing that suited his purposes. He 
sometimes had to search for months to find just the right 
canvas, especially if it was by an artist who had never had 
a major exhibition. His final choices were made from some 
fifty-odd collections, both individual ones and those of 
institutions such as the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, International Business Machines Corporation, 
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Only sculpture in show was Crucifixion, 
by Georges Liautaud of Haiti 


the Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. 

Although he particularly wanted to include indigenous 
works by the various artists of different geographic re- 
gions and socio-religious cultures, he also wanted to show 
the art of today as well as that of the nineteen-twenties and 
-thirties. In every sense, Mr. Shapiro achieved his goal— 
an excellent variety, representing a diversity of cultures. 

No exhibition of Pan American art could be complete 
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Rufino Tamayo’s Indian Woman hung at entrance to unusual 
exhibition, was lent by the Selwyn S. Schwartzes of Chicago 


without the three famous Mexican muralists, Diego Rivera, 
José Clemente Orozco, and David Alfaro Siqueiros. There 
were three paintings by Rivera: the appealing and popular 
Indian Girl with Coral Necklace; The Flower-covered 
Canoe; and Madame Marcoussis, done in Paris in 1913 
when he was influenced by the Cubists. Orozco was repre- 
sented by The Dance Hall. Golgotha, Crucifixion, Cortez 
and Victory, and Zapata. From Dr. and Mrs. McKinley 
Helm of Santa Barbara, California, who over the past 
twenty years have gathered one of the largest collections 
of Mexican art in the United States, Mr. Shapiro borrowed 
two paintings by Siqueiros, The Independence and The 
Torrent. Others of Siqueiros’ works in the exhibit were 
Ethnography, Sunrise of Mexico, and Pedregal. 

Another Mexican genius, Rufino Tamayo, who not only 
created new horizons in Mexican art but has also played a 
more universal role than his three compatriots in the revo- 
lution of art, was represented by eight canvases—among 
them his ferocious Mad Dog, from the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art; Carnival, from the Phillips Collection in 
Washington; and Woman with Bird Cage, from the Art 
Institute itself. 

Vastly different from the work of these older Mexican 
artists is that of their young compatriot, twenty-six-year- 
old José Luis Cuevas. His has a sardonic humor and a 
touch of Goya, revealing human frailties. From his own 
collection, Mr. Shapiro contributed three of Cuevas’ satiri- 
cal and subjective drawings and a powerfully expressive 
oil, Portrait of a Woman Painter. 

Several Haitian artists were represented with paintings 


done in direct, simple, primitive fashion. Three of them, 
which show absolutely no outside influence, are The Vil- 
lage Above, by Préfete Duffaut; Loa, by Hector Hyppo- 
lite; and Shepherdess, by Jasmin Joseph. The only piece 
of sculpture in the exhibition was by another Haitian, 
Georges Liautaud, a grave marker by trade. His Cruci- 
fixion, lent by the Henry J. Heinz II's of Pittsburgh, is of 
metal and barbed wire. 

Some of the most compelling paintings in the exhibition 
were ten large canvases by Roberto Matta Echaurren, a 
Chilean who now lives in Paris. Perhaps the most striking 
was the one reproducec in full color on the cover of the 
exhibition catalogue—Listen to Living, lent by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York. 

Another artist whose work is internationally known and 
is found in many collections is Wifredo Lam of Cuba, who 
in 1958 won a ten-thousand-dollar Graham Fellowship and 
spent a year in Chicago painting and lecturing. His eight 
canvases in the exhibition clearly showed his individual 
interpretation of his homeland and of his fellow Cubans. 
The paintings of the half dozen other Cuban artists gave 
evidence of a wide variety of influence, expression, and 
style. 

One of the most beautiful drawings was Flight of An- 
guish, by Rodolfo Abularach of Guatemala. Though the 
title conjures up something horrible, the over-all impres- 
sion is sensitive and delicate. The other Guatemalan in the 
show, Carlos Mérida, has lived most of his life in Mexico 
and concentrates on Maya lore. His painting The Lake was 
done in 1924, eight years before Abularach was born. 

Peru, whose ancient and highly advanced Indian civili- 
zation is an integral part of its culture, was represented by 
two young artists—Fernando de Szyszlo and Armando 
Villegas, both abstractionists and with no sign of national 
influences in their work. Szyszlo, incidentally, is assistant 
chief of the pau Visual Arts Section. 

The Venezuelan artists in the show were all of the 
younger group—Humberto Jaimes Sanchez, Alejandro 
Otero, Oswaldo Vigas, Angel Hurtado, and Marisol. Better 
known than the rest, Otero has won an international repu- 
tation for his singular abstract designs. His Color Rhythm 
Number 3, in Duco, was lent by Mrs. Martha Jackson of 
New York City. 

The three paintings by Alejandro Obregon of Colombia 

The Descent from the Cross, Souvenir of Venice, and 
Cattle Drowning in the Magdalena—all have the distinct 
flavor of the artist’s heritage. And, as proof of the fact 
that national boundaries are meaningless in art today, 
nothing could be in more direct contrast with Obregén’s 
work than Mechanical Composition, by Eduardo Ramirez, 
his compatriot and contemporary. 

Another artist whose homeland definitely shows in his 
work is Candido Portinari of Brazil. His three oils in the 
exhibition—T wo Figures, Girl Combing Hair, and Group 
of Girls Playing—were all from Helena Rubinstein’s 
collection. 

This amounts to little more than a hurried glance at the 
unique art exhibit that drew excellent reviews from every 
critic who saw it: “Magnificent.” “Enlightening.” “Su- 
perb.” “Holds your attention from beginning to end.” Be» 
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A short story by Origenes Lessa 
Ilustrated by Jose Y. Bermudez 


I TURNED the corner of the hotel. tired and drowsy. | had 
been walking through the city all day. looking in shop win- 
dows. studying types. reading signs and billboards. admir- 
ing women, listening to stray bits of talk, other people's 
dialogue. trying to reconstruct, through a partly overheard 
phrase, the course of the conversations, the drama. the 
intrigue, the gossip, the interests that united those ges- 
turing. embracing people. 

Two in the morning. At seven | must be at the airport. 
Suddenly | remembered that in my rush the day before | 
had forgotten all about toothpaste. | looked up and down 
the street. No drugstore open. | turned, wandered down 
some avenue or other, my steps unhurried and listless in 
the silence of the night. There must be something open 
somewhere. . . . The street was deserted. Two or three 
blocks farther on. a watchman. He would direct me. He 
did so. Farmacia Metropole. in a street whose name | 
don't recall. 

“Down here. turn there. ancdykeep going.” 

Ten or twelve blocks. The night was mine. I went. Up 
ahead a little, two fellows were weaving along. Empty 
words in the weary space. Cautiously, | crossed to the 
opposite sidewalk. And I had already forgotten my casual 
companions of the unimportant night when | realized with 


BEFORE DANN 


a shiver. from the light patter of steps. that there was a dog 
behind me. | have a terror of unknown dogs. Almost equal 
to my terror of known dogs. or of those belonging to 
friends, whose cold kisses, in the intimacies | have so often 
been forced to grant them, are unbearably repugnant to me. 

I felt a chill in my stomach. My legs turned to water, 
I confess. What could he want of me. this dog | had not 
yet seen, who was evidently hunting me? My drunks had 
disappeared around a corner. In that street there were 
only myself and those steps coming closer and closer. My 
first reaction was to put on speed. But from childhood 1 
had been taught that its worse to run. Dogs are like 
people: they set upon anyone who demonstrates weakness. 
So LT took myself in hand. no one else knows how fearfully. 
The animal was near. Would he bite me in the calf? 
Through my mind passed the gravity of the situation. 
What would become of me. attacked by a ferocious dog in 
a deserted street. in the wee hours of the morning. in a 
strange city? How would | behave? How would | react? 
How could I fight the monster without stick or stone. two 
so useful things banished by city life? 

I had never felt so small. An unconquerable feeling of 
helplessness seized me, the product of the bad whiskey I 
had had at a strange bar. | was alone. in the street and in 
the world. Or rather, the street and the world were full. 
full of those steps coming closer and closer. Yes. they were 
coming. The animal was at my side now, patter-patter, soft 
little steps. But he did not attack me. Good. ... He was a 
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harmless stranger. He wanted nothing of me. He was a 
nocturnal dog, a bohemian soul like so many men, a dog 
without a roof who had awakened in some doorway, 
hungry surely, and had gone out in search of a garbage 
can and an al-fresco dinner. 

Sweet relief came over me. Then he would be two, three, 
ten, many small light steps ahead of me, farther and 
farther ahead... . 

This blissful sensation did not last. The animal con- 
tinued at my side, adapting his step to mine, patter-patter, 
the two of us alone, ever more alone. . . . | quickened my 
step. He stayed with me. I slowed down. The dog too. I 
had not looked at him yet. I knew he must be at my side. 
The steps told me so. The shape. From the corner of my 
eye I could make out that he was not looking at me either, 
facing forward, his walk tranquil, very gentle, on the long 
pavement. 

“Well, at the corner he'll leave me,” I thought, almost 
aloud. 

We went to the corner. I stopped, vaguely hesitant, not 
sure whether this corner or the next was where I should 
turn. And at once I noticed that the dog had stopped, his 
eyes fixed on me. 

“I can’t get away from this beast,” I thought, looking at 
him, almost ready to fight, to confront him decisively. 

But he averted his eyes. 

“He's treacherous and cowardly,” I thought. “If I’m 
not careful, he'll attack me.” 

And again fear swept over me. The animal must be 
hungry. Perhaps he was desperate. I could not, of course, 
penetrate his intentions. If at least he looked at me, I could 
form some idea. But he was looking, with casual curiosity, 
in the other direction. 

I took two steps forward; he made as if to move. I 
turned to the left and crossed the street. He vacillated, 
stayed for an instant where he was. 

“He's given up,” I said to myself. 

And I walked faster. 

But even before | had reached the other side, there he 
was beside me, his soft paws rhythmically tapping the 
ground. 

“He'll stop at some lamppost. At that instant I'll run.” 

But the lampposts succeeded one another and, a rare 
thing for a dog, he kept going indifferently. He did not 
sniff, he did not hesitate, he did not pause, he seemed fed 
up with the canine smells on trees, lampposts, walls, and 
curbstones that so excite his brethren throughout the 
world. 

So we went, sometimes faster, sometimes slower, yard 
after yard after yard, along pavements, crossing streets, 
blocks, blocks, blocks, meeting nobody in the dimly 
lighted streets. 

The worst fear had passed. We had walked together 
several blocks now, and he was still showing no signs of 
hostility. Probably he had nothing against me. He wasn’t 
in the mood for a fight. But just his being there aroused 
unspeakable distress in me. And the sensation of having 
to go on alone at the mercy of the caprice of a toothy 
canine without a master, with no one to appeal to, with no 
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open door to seek refuge in, assailed my soul with horror. 

With what relief, on turning a corner, I espied the 
illuminated sign that announced the drugstore. Light 
streamed from the interior. It was open. There I would 
find other human beings, I would hear a human voice, I 
would divide the animal’s attention with the others. Per- 
haps he would get lost among the counters or the legs of 
possible customers. Perhaps he would take an interest in 
them. Perhaps he would be frightened by the lights and 
turn tail. Or perhaps, at least, he would have his mind on 
something else when I came out, allowing me to escape. 

I went in. Toothpaste. Why not a new brush? How 
much was the shaving lotion advertised on that poster with 
the smiling man who had finally discovered the secret of 
winning the glances and hearts of all women? Was it ex- 
pensive? No? I must gain enough time to discourage my 
strange companion, who happily had remained outside. 
After some minutes, having paid for the toothpaste and a 
can of talcum powder, I returned to the door. I could not 
see him. He had disappeared, at last! I said good night, 
satisfied, and went out. 

But at the first steps I knew I had company again. 

“You haven't beat it yet, Mr. Dog?” 

The dog looked at me for the first time, with eyes so 
gentle and questioning that I was touched. I could see his 
uncomprehending despair, less at the words than at the 
harshness of my tone. And in an attempt at reconciliation, 
ashamed of myself, I smiled at my mysterious companion. 

“What's up. fellow—haven't you got a home?” 

To be sure, he did not understand the words, but he 
could tell that the tone had changed. There was now a 
friendly tranquillity in his kind eyes. 

I set off on the return trip, patter-patter he followed, 
serene, humble, meek. 

I decided to experiment. I turned corners, I crossed 
streets. | switched from one sidewalk to another. Every 
time I changed direction he was at my side, never behind, 
never in front, silent and calm, unsurprised, with a manner 
of weary resignation and sweetness. 

I talked to him again several times. Every time I spoke, 
I stopped. He stopped too and faced me with a mute, 
gentle curiosity. There was no anguish in his inability to 
respond. Nor stress. He was a poor street dog in a people- 
less, carless, noiseless night. 

What was his name? Fido? Sultan? Lord? Lion? I 
tried several on him and none meant anything. He was a 
dog without a master and without a name. He did not seem 
undernourished, though. Certainly he must know how to 
defend himself when it came to fighting over bones. 

But mustn't he be hungry? 

That idea struck me again. Perhaps this silent walk at 
the side of an unknown man had no other significance 
than that. 

“You hungry, old man?” 

His gentle eyes said nothing, but I was convinced even 
so that this was the problem. I felt remorse at my insensi- 
tivity. Fido, Lord, Sultan, with or without a master, he 
must be hungry. That was why he walked through the 
night. That was why he attached himself to the first passer- 
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by. And I looked around for a bar or a café. Some blocks 
ahead, at a cross street, beams of light shone on the pave- 
ment. There I headed, sure that my friend would accom- 
pany me. The steps pattered after me. It was a bar of the 
lowest class. A mulatto was asleep, his head on the iron 
table. 

“Have you got some cheese?” 

I tossed it to the dog. He eyed it indifferently. 

“Bologna?” 

My companion displayed no interest. 

I caught sight of a shank of pork. I asked for a piece. 
The Portuguese behind the counter considered me drunker 
by far than his solitary, sleeping drunk. But Tre attended 
to the order. 

I stooped and called the dog, and he came, wagging his 
tail. Instead of dropping it on the floor, I held out to him 
the fragrant, tempting chunk of meat. Out of eyes swim- 
ming with an even more contagious sweetness, the dog 
contemplated the unexpected offering for some time, then 
turned toward the street, as if to say he wasn’t huugry. 

“How much?” 

I paid and left, my friend beside me, patter-patter on 
the pavement. 

“He’s a disinterested friend,” I thought. “Maybe he’s 
here to protect me. He felt, perhaps, that | was in danger 
of some kind.” 


And new misgivings filled my heart. Two blocks ahead 
sounded the hurried steps of a nocturnal wanderer, cross- 
ing the street. Then I saw the lights of the hotel. I felt a 
need to run toward it, to flee again. I crossed the street 


and for the first time my dog remained on the other side, 
pensive. Superstitious fear gripped me. 

“What's this? You're not coming?” 

Without hesitation or fuss, as if it were routine, he 
lowered his head and came to meet me, walked on with me. 

My heart rejoiced: 

“You're here to protect me, aren’t you, old man?” 

He kept on walking, humbly. 

We were at the door of the hotel. 

“You want to come in?” 

He contemplated me with the sorrowful air of one who 
knows the invitation is futile. That lighted doorway had 
not been made for street dogs. | looked at my wristwatch. 
Three o'clock. Within four hours I must be at the airport. 

“Well, then, goodbye, comrade.” 

I bent, I patted his head, he made a slight movement 
that expressed pleasure and gratitude. 

Two or three minutes later | was in my room on the 
second floor. | went to the window. The dog was still on 
the pavement, solitary and serene, gazing perhaps sadly 
at the lights of the imposing hotel. 

Just then, on the other side, a man’s shape approached 
from the corner. His footsteps echoed. The shape stag- 
gered in the night. The animal turned his eyes, watched 
him for a few seconds. The man was walking on the oppo- 
site sidewalk, he was passing now under the bright lights, 
he kept going, uncertain and alone. That was when my 
companion moved. He crossed the street, patter-patter, he 
caught up, he adapted his pace to the stranger’s. | saw 
them walking side by side for another block. At the second 
corner the man turned. My friend too. Ge 
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AQUI SE HABLA INGLES 


Islas. a new magazine with something 
to suit almost every reading taste, is 
published three times a year by the 
Central University of Las Villas in 
Santa Clara, Cuba. For the third issue 
Jesus Rodriguez de la Cruz. dean of 
the School of Languages, wrote these 


observations: 


English is undoubtedly the richest of 
all modern languages . . . . and its 
literature is unequaled in beauty. It 
represents the combination of — the 
different languages that were spoken in 
England throughout the ages. Each 
new invasion against the British Isles 

brought new words, which added 
vitality and variety of expression. And 
this vigorous language has continued 
to incorporate many words and phrases 
from other languages. 

Some of the best dictionaries do not 
agree on the number of words in Eng- 
lish. The Vew Standard Dictionary 
contains some 450,000, while Webster's 
Vew International Dictionary has about 
550,000, not including names of people 
and places. Both dictionaries are un- 
abridged. Why then the difference of a 
hundred thousand words? 

The editors of these dictionaries. 
along with those of the Oxford English 
Dictionary, which is perhaps the most 
complete and authoritative of all. clas- 
sify words into three groups: main 
words, subordinate words. and combi- 
nations. By “main words” they mean 
the word itself, its roots. and its deriv- 
atives. Included in the “subordinate 


words” are the variants and the archai 
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words. “Combinations” are words that 
are used together sometimes hyphen- 
ated, sometimes not-——to convey a single 
meaning. 

The Oxford editors divide — the 
114.825 entries as follows: 240,165 
main words, 47.800 subordinate words. 
and) 126.860) combinations. Ineiden- 
tally. this dictionary includes not only 
the words in current use but also those 
that were used . . . in the days of 
Chaucer and are considered archaic 
today. Taking this into account, Pro- 
fessor Edward Widelman thinks it quite 
possible that of the 240.165 main 
words, 54.464 may be archaic. and 
9731. foreign words that still have not 
been assimilated. So the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary apparently ... has only 
177.970 words that are strictly English. 
However, other eminent lexicographers 
count every word in the language 
whether main, subordinate. combiia- 
tions. adopted, or others put the 
number at upwards of 450,000... . 


+ 


The U.S. writer F. Sherman Baker. 
one of the men most concerned with 
improving the language as it is used in 
the United States. gives his views on 
the carelessness of his fellow country- 
men... in an article in Correct Eng- 
lish, a magazine that he edits. 

Baker refers first to the members of 
the various professions. Despite all the 
good there is in... equal educational 
opportunities for everyone, professional 
men and women need something more 
than a university degree. since they 
should... be able to express their ideas 


aptly, whether speaking or writing. He 
goes on to say that a thorough knowl- 
edge of all the articles of the legal code 
or of the technical details of complex 
engineering problems is not enough to 
make a successful career. In past gen- 
erations the majority of the profes- 
sionals came from educated, cultured 
families, while today, because the uni- 
versities open their doors to everyone, 
people think that all they need for suc- 
cess is a degree and a closet full of fine 
clothes. Actually, the professions de- 
mand, and have always demanded, men 
who have an exact concept of the world 
and of its problems. who know history, 
literature, and the like. who know how 
to express their thoughts clearly and 
correctly. 

Baker adds that each year thousands 
are graduated from high schools and 
colleges without knowing how to write 
a sentence. Moreover, they are barely 
able to talk without falling back on the 
hackneved expression “You know what 
| mean.” Their conversation lacks 
fluidity. even though it revolves around 
the simplest topics, He pleads for 
schools to spend more time correcting 
pronunciation defects. He feels that a 
chass in conversation should be part of 
the high-school curriculum . . . and 
would help to eliminate the excessive 
use of slang, which has spread among 
the students like an epidemic. 

This distinguished writer also recom- 
mends teaching more functional gram- 
mar. instead of giving preference to 
creative writing, as so many schools do 
nowadays. Whenever possible. students 
should make recordings. in order to 
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hear and recognize their mistakes in 
pronunciation and enunciation and try 
to correct them. He believes that sufh- 
cient time should be devoted to com- 
position, because it is so much more 
difficult to express ideas clearly and 
concisely in writing. 

I should like to add here that per- 
haps this marked apathy for cultivating 
the language, which Baker so rightly 
laments, is caused by the many for- 
eigners who live in the United States 
They use the language simply as a 
means of expression, . . . distort the 
pronunciation, and reduce the vocabu- 
lary to an absolute minimum. Thus they 
spread among the native-born an im- 
proper way of speaking . . . in which 
slang plays an important role (they fa- 
vor it because it is quick and easy and 
ignores the simplest rules of grammar }. 

Many educational authorities agree 
with Baker, deeming it indispensable to 
carry on a_ grade-school-to-university 
campaign to purify the English lan- 
guage in all its aspects, in order to 
avoid the typical case of the high-school 
graduate who was asked by a univer- 
sity professor about the career he had 
chosen. He replied: “I wanna be an 
architek.” 

+ 


Is British English really so unlike 
American English? . . . Yes, and the 
differences are rather striking in cer- 
tain aspects. . . . This is due, in large 
part, to the fact that British English 
was long recognized by many people in 
the United States as model English. 
The British were looked upon as the 
zealous guardians of good English, and 
they stubbornly resisted the introduc- 


tion of Americanisms into the lan- 
guage. . . . Now, however, Americans 


do not recognize what might be called 
“the linguistic dictatorship of the 
British.” New twists in the 
United States . . . are approved with- 
out bothering about what the British 
may think. Custom and usage are the 
criteria. As a result, the British have 
incorporated into their vocabulary 
many of the idiomatic innovations of 
the sons of Uncle Sam. 

Some British writers have 
plained about the torrent of barbarous 
phraseology with which the American 
writers threaten to destroy the purity of 
the English language. And to this their 
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U.S. colleagues have responded: “Let's 
sign a Declaration of Literary Inde- 
pendence and begin to write not in 
British but in Unitedstatish.” Joseph 
Bourke, a U.S. journalist, was particu- 
larly annoyed when some books pub- 
lished in France appeared with the 
notation “Translated from American.” 
. . . He remarked, “I didn’t know I'm 
bilingual, but it seems | speak English 
and American.” . . . 


STRANGER THAN FICTION 


Though Loteria is the official organ of 
the Panamanian National Lottery, its 
contents always reflect a broad view of 
matters of historical, political, and 
literary significance. The following ac- 
count of a weird adventure and a most 
unusual book is by Amado Araiz: 

Upon returning to civilization, many 
pirates hastened to throw a veil be- 
tween themselves and their past. Those 
with enough education attempted to de- 
fend their misdeeds by writing lengthy 
accounts of their travels, and though 
their defense was not altogether plausi- 
ble, they did leave for posterity an 
impressive record of valor. Pirates like 
William Dampier, Lionel Wafer, Bar- 
tholomew Sharp, Alexandre Exque- 
melin, Nathaniel Davis, and Basil Ring- 
rose wrote books and pamphlets .. . 
about organized looting, derring-do, 
and rivalry. 

An ex-pirate and surgeon, Lionel 
Wafer of England wanted to salve his 
troubled conscience by participating in 
William Patterson’s important projects 
for establishing colonies. Because these 
ventures offered a new field for private 
capital—and also because of the per- 
sonal magnetism of Patterson himself 

they were creating a big sensation in 
England. Wafer felt that he himself was 
too old to start a new life in the Patter- 
son colonies, and therefore decided to 
do his part by arousing public interest 
in a region known as Darien, in what 
was then called the West Indies. Thus, 
in 1699 he wrote a book entitled A New 
Voyage and Description of the Isthmus 
of America ... , all about the life and 
customs of the Cuna Indians of Darien, 
as they were in the year 1681. 

With minutely detailed descriptions 
of the Isthmus’ coast, islands, rivers, 
Wafer’s book is so 


and mountains, 


skillfully written that even 260 years 


later it still ranks among the best docu- 
ments on that region. But his observa- 
tions went beyond mere geographical 
data and included interesting notes on 
the flora and fauna of the area... . 
From the manner in which he handled 
his subject, one gathers that Wafer was 
not only attempting self-vindication but 
also trying to help Patterson by dis- 
seminating information on projects the 
two of them had discussed when they 
met in Jamaica a few years earlier. At 
that time, Wafer and his friend Dam- 
pier were at the height of their piratical 
careers. 

In his unusual book, the English sur- 
geon writes with great enthusiasm 
about the natural riches of the region, 
as much attract businessmen as to 
make his work useful as a guide to 
future colonists. Wafer’s education and 
knowledge of the land impressed Pat- 
terson so favorably that he made him 
one of his confidants. Nevertheless, it is 
common knowledge that the Scottish 
colony was a failure . . . and through 
no basic shortcomings of its own. 
Wafer, however, was still convinced 
that the Isthmus deserved serious atten- 
tion, since, if nothing else, it was a 
good point from which the English 
might carry on their systematic cam- 
paign to gain control of the Spanish 
West Indies. 

With this in mind, he brought out a 
second edition of his book in 1704, 
which he dedicated to the influential 
Duke of Marlborough. But to no avail. 
Four years later the last Scottish group 
abandoned the area. . . . 

This is more or less a summary of 
the events that led Wafer to turn to 
writing. .. . It was a lucky thing that he 
did, since, besides the value that the 
passage of time has given to it, infor- 
mation of the kind contained in his 
book is scarce, and it is the best on 
Darien that we have today. 

The dates of Lionel Wafer’s birth 
and death are uncertain, but the U.S. 
Library of Congress puts them at 1660 
and 1705. If this is correct, it means 
that he died at forty-five, a relatively 
young man... and that his escapades 
began when he was still a beardless 
youth with a love of excitement and 
fast living. . . . We know that Wafer 
learned surgery from various blood- 
letters whom he met aboard English 
ships sailing to Java, Sumatra, and the 
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West Indies. When he considered him- 
self an expert in the profession, he set- 
tled down on a sugar plantation in 
Jamaica where his brother was em- 
ployed. Later, he moved to that rats’ 
nestor more exactly, that pirates’ nest 

Port Royal, and there found himself 
in the company of captains Codk and 
Lynch. After practicing surgery in Port 
Royal for several months, he was taken 
by Cook and Lynch to Bastimentos on 
the Panamanian coast, where the most 
notorious pirates of the time were con- 
centrated. Among them were William 
Dampier, Basil Ringrose, Jchn Coxon, 
Bartholomew Sharp, Peter Harris, Rob- 
ert Alleston, Richard Hawkins, and 
others who had taken part in the cap- 
ture of Portobelo, along with a band 
of 336 outlaws. The only one missing 
from the group was Henry Morgan. 

In 1680 this company of English 
buccaneers crossed the Isthmus for the 
second time (Morgan had done it in 
1671, to conquer Panama). They left 
from Caledonia Bay, crossed the Darien 
Mountains, and, accompanied by nu- 
merous Indians in rafts and canoes, 
sailed downstream along the Subcuti, 
Chucunaque, and Santa Maria rivers to 
the town of El Real, which they cap- 
tured. But they failed to find the riches 
they had hoped for. ... As a result, the 
group disbanded, and Wafer chose to 
go with Captain Sharp, who was head- 
ing for South America. When new mis- 
fortunes another division of 
forces, Wafer joined Dampier, who was 
returning with forty-four other men to 
the Gulf of San Miguel. They planned 
to cross the Isthmus to the Atlantic; 
and, though this trip later provided the 
surgeon with the basis for his book on 
the Isthmus of Darien, it also turned 
out to be the bitterest adventure of his 
life. 

Shortly after they started their over- 
land crossing, near the Congo River, 
they stopped to rest. Wafer was sitting 


caused 


next to a man who was drying gun- 
powder in a silver plate, when suddenly 
. .. the powder exploded and burned 
the surgeon’s knee to the bone. .. . He 
from his 


applied some medication 
knapsack and continued walking for a 
few days with great difficulty, always 
5 
fearful of being left behind and also of 
5 
being put to death (in line with an 
order to kill an injured man, lest he 
fall into the hands of the Spaniards and 
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be forced by torture to divulge the 
whereabouts of his companions). After 
five days, Wafer could go no farther. 
so he sat down to await the worst. Sur- 
prisingly encugh, he and four others 
who were also in very bad shape were 
left there alive, with only friendly good- 
byes from the rest of the group. These 
five were at the mercy of the Cuna 
Indians, who held them as hostages to 
gain the return of some of their tribe 
who had been forced to serve the 
pirates as guides in their march toward 
the Atlantic. Some of the Indians took 
pity on Wafer and treated his kneecap 
with poultices, which were made from 
herbs that they had chewed into a 
paste. The unfortunate surgeon said 
that after three weeks of this treatment 
his knee improved to the point that 
there remained only a slight weakness 
and some swelling. Nevertheless, most 
of the Indians treated the men badly 
and threw them green plantains—“the 
way you would toss bones to a dog,” 
Wafer recalled. 

As days passed with no news of the 
Indian guides, the members of the tribe 
gradually became restive, since they 
began to suspect that their companions 
had either been kidnapped or mur- 
dered. They then decided to give Wafer 
and the others a time limit of as many 
days as they had fingers for the Indians 
to return. On the morning of the tenth 
day they had a bonfire ready and told 
the men that they would be burned at 
sundown. But, by a happy coincidence, 
a powerful chief named Lacenta, whose 
home was farther north, happened to 
be passing through the area. He pro- 
posed that the prisoners themselves, 
accompanied by two Indians, be sent to 
look for the lost guides. If the guides 
were not found, the pirates’ doom was 
sealed, since in those days the Cuna 
though united in the fight 
against the Spaniards, only tolerated 
the English as a matter of convenience. 

The Indians approved the chief's 
suggestion and sent the prisoners forth 
with two of their men who, for reasons 
that Wafer failed to explain, soon aban- 
doned their charges in the jungle. Left 
without food, the buccaneers endured 
many grim days and nights, during 
which they survived on the tender 
leaves and fruits of palm trees. They 
stubbornly pursued their march to the 
banks of the North Sea (Atlantic 


tribes, 


Ocean), but the severity of the rainy 
season and the consequent floods kept 
them from going on. Rather than die of 
starvation in the middle of the jungle, 
they decided to return to the lesser evil 
of the Indian village, since there was 
always the remote hope that the Indians 
would forgive them the death penalty. 
After a week of suffering, they dragged 
themselves up to the first house they 
reached—to the great surprise of its 
residents, who never expected to see 
them alive again. But the buccaneers 
themselves were even more surprised 
when they found that the Indians 
greeted them like brothers. It seemed 
that the guides who had disappeared 
with the pirate band had returned and 
told of the kind of treatment and the 
gifts they had received. . . . 

The men spent seven days conva- 
lescing enjoying their 
change of fortune, and then renewed 
their march toward the North Sea, 
stopping briefly to visit Lacenta. 
Since heavy rains had closed all the 
trails, Lacenta advised them to stay 
with him. .. . They agreed, dissimulat- 
ing their reluctance as best they could. 


and sudden 


Life with the chief was tranquil 
enough, . . , and it became even more 
pleasant when Wafer was given the op- 
portunity to put his skill as a blood- 
letter to the test. One of Lacenta’s wives 
became ill, and the Indians decided to 
bleed her... . The surgeon said that for 
this operation they seated the poor 
woman on a stone near the river, and 
the native doctor proceeded to shoot 
arrows at one of the veins in her arm. 

Wafer thereupon proposed to 
Lacenta an easier, less painful method. 
With the chief's permission, the sur- 
applied a tourniquet to the 
woman's arm and opened the vein with 
a lance. Lacenta was so frightened at 
the sight of blood gushing forth that he 
swore to kill Wafer if his wife should 
die. . . . The surgeon says that fortu- 
nately the woman's fever went down 
and her symptoms soon disappeared, 
which made Lacenta henceforth regard 
him with great love and respect. Natu- 
rally, Wafer continued practicing his 
profession among the Indians, in the 
same way that he had done in Port 
Royal and aboard the pirate ships. 

From then on he and the rest of the 
pirates were kept in a state of “benevo- 
lent imprisonment” by Lacenta, who 
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made the surgeon his hunting com- 
panion. The Englishman did not take 
very kindly to this enforced friendship 
that kept him from leaving the country, 
but he was careful to pretend to be con- 
tented. On these hunting expeditions, 
which generally lasted several days, 
Lacenta and his protegé often ap- 
proached their common enemy, the 
Spaniards, who occupied themselves 
washing gold in the tributaries of the 
Santa Maria River. Hiddea behind 
trees, the hunters could spy on the 
progress of this work, which Wafer 
described in great detail in his book. 
With so much coming and going, the 
Englishman soon found a chance to 
gain his freedom. During one of those 
hunting trips, Lacenta’s dogs, torpid 
from lack of food and exhausted by the 
chase, allowed a large wild boar to 
escape. This sort of thing happened 
frequently, to the Chief's great annoy- 
ance, and Wafer immediately seized 
the opportunity to heap praise on the 
skill and intelligence of English dogs. 
promising Lacenta that he would bring 
him some if he would be permitted to 
make a short trip to fetch them. The 
Indian’s astuteness failed him: he “bit” 
and let the Englishmen go. 
with them an of well-armed 
Indians and also extracting a “pirate’s 
promise” from Wafer that he would 
return to marry one of his daughters. 


sending 


escort 


This time the men succeeded in scal- 
ing the Darien Mountains. .. . : At the 
end of nine days they arrived at the 
shores of the Atlantic, where they asked 
the coastal Indians if they knew of any 
English boat that would soon be setting 
sail. In reply, the Indians called on one 
of their soothsayers, who, together with 
a great number of other magicians, 
went into a great frenzy of dancing. 
shouting, and noisemaking. Following 
this cacophonous ritual they came up 
with their answer: on the tenth day of 
the trip, which was the next. two boats 
would arrive: on the morning of the 
same day, they would hear a cannon 
shot; a short time after, another: a 
little later, one of the men would die; 
and upon boarding the boats, they 
would lose one of their guns. Wafer 
swore that everything took place as 
foretold. We have no way of knowing 
if the surgeon might have been fooled 
by the differences of language and 
dialect ..., tricked by his own imagina- 


tion, addled by suffering, or simply 
confused by coincidence. . . . In any 
case, the most surprising thing is that 
it was the same group of buccaneers 
that had earlier abandoned Wafer and 
his companions that rescued them from 
the coast. It so happened that they had 
been sailing by and stopped to inquire 
of the Indians if they knew what had 
become of their former comrades. . . . 
When the surgeon went to sea again, he 
took with him an indelible impression 
of four months among the Indians of 
Darien, never suspecting that one day 
he would be writing about them. 
What do readers think of Wafer’s 
adventure? Could there be a bit of 
fantasy interspersed with the truth? 
Nobody knows, but in any case the real 
merit of the book lies not in its first 
chapter but ‘if ie seven that follow, 
where he describes . . . animals, men, 
customs, and geographic curiosities in 
simple, readable language. . . . It has 
been said that Wafer’s was the first 
authentic work on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. This has not been proved, but all 
agree that it is certainly authentic. 
Wafer 
neither exaggerated nor underestimated 
the value of the natural riches of 
Darien; he did not place it among the 


Furthermore, it is restrained. 


inhospitable regions of the world, nor 
did he belittle its primitive inhabitants 
as did most Spanish captains in their 
.. It was surprising to learn 
that Cuna territory extended almost as 
far west as the Pacific... 
there is no vestige of these Indians. 


writings. . 
. where now 


Today there are only a few living near 
the headwaters of the Bayano and 
Chucunaque rivers, remnants of the 
tribes that gradually made their exodus 
toward the Atlantic coast... . 

The ethnologist will find a fertile 
.. 
believed that before 1681 no one had so 
excellent an opportunity to study the 
Unlike the 
Spaniards, who wrote their chronicles 
while under stress of combat or in the 
midst of political unrest, Wafer made 
his studies in a climate of peace. the 
way a real ethnologist might do. There 
is a certain something in the simplicity 
and fluency of his work that inspires 
confidence. ... 

In the last two chapters of his book, 
Wafer dealt with the physical charac- 
teristics of the Cuna Indians and the 


field in Wafer’s observations. . 


Cunas so closely. early 


evidences of albinism among them. He 
told how they painted their bodies and 
described their ceremonial dress... , 
their houses and the way they were 
built . . . , their diet, their occupations, 
the rearing and education of their 
children. He gave an account of their 
polygamous society, the puberty and 
marriage rituals, and the punishments 
for adultery and robbery. He described 
their dances, musical instruments, and 
weapons of hunting and war. Further- 
more, Wafer discussed the Cuna dialect 
and even included a list of the words 
most used in conversation. all, 
Wafer’s book is a solid basis for eth- 
nological study of the evolution and 
decline of Cuna culture. . . . 

Today it is just as important to link 
the Americas with a highway as it was 
to build a transoceanic canal through 
Darien. To give new impetus to com- 
merce and industry, the world has a 
major interest in providing another 
great artery through this impassable 
region of jungles, mountains, and 
rivers. In a way, the present interest in 
Darien is comparable to what it was 
260 years ago, when Wafer observed 
that England’s prestige in Europe 
would be considerably enhanced with 
the addition of the Isthmus to its other 
American possessions, 


“No, we have this just to impress foreign 
Tia Vicenta, Buenos Aires 


visitors.” 
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Variety has been the keynote of Brazilian literature dur- 
ing the past six months—variety both in form and in style. 
Readers here have been able to choose from among novels, 
novelettes, collections of short stories, and essays and other 
non-fiction, all equally worthy of their attention. 

Three quite dissimilar novels exemplify as many dis- 
similar procedures. One is the bold, 507-page Cronica da 
Causa Assassinada (Chronicle of the Murdered House). 
With this work, Lucio Cardoso unquestionably reaches his 
zenith as a novelist. He began his career with Maleita 
(Malaria) ; his success grew with Salgueiro ( Weeping Wil- 
low) and was definitely confirmed with A Luz no Sub-solo 
(The Underground Light). In those books, as well as in 
his later ones, he veered from the course that was being 
followed about the same time by José Lins do Régo, Graci- 
liano Ramos, Rachel de Queiroz, Jorge Amado, and 
Amando Fontes. While these novelists of the Northeast 
were writing with instinctive vigor and in a conversational 
style (except for Graciliano Ramos, whose craftsmanship 
will one day place him among our classic authors) about 
the saga of the drought, the sugar plantation and mill, the 
agrarian and patriarchal life, Lucio Cardoso was relying 
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more and more on an opposite genre—the introspective 
novel, along the lines of José Geraldo Vieira and Otavio de 
Faria. Cardoso’s work can also be linked to two currents 
from Europe: one, comparatively recent, the novels of 
Julien Green; the other, an incandescent, Dostoevsky-like 
approach to the problems of conscience. 

Since Lucio Cardoso had not published anything for ten 
vears, the critics expected him to turn up with something 
different this time. Instead, his style had become even 
more orthodox. Proof that Cardoso has not the slightest 
inclination to alter it can be found in another, longer 
novel—O Viajante (The Traveler)—that he wrote more 
or less simultaneously with Cronica and that is now about 
ready to go the publishers. 

For its theme, environment, characters, plot, and tensely 
passionate atmosphere. the critics classified Cronica da 
Casa Assassinada as “demonological.” The compact struc- 
ture of Cardoso’s novels results from the massing of inner 
episodes and dramas; from the author's ability to create a 
climate saturated with probiems of a religious, or at least 
theological, nature; and from the convergence of the vari- 
ous incidents into more than one denouement. Whereas 
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“synthesis” is the word for Mauriac’s handling of much 
the same sort of material, Licio Cardoso’s unfolding of 
planes and perspectives is analytical and hermetic. 
Whatever the title may seem to indicate, Cronica da 
Casa Ascassinada is fz; froin being either a detective story 
or one of those r:.-i-novels of generations that bring down 
to the denouement, as to an estuary, the alluvium of fami- 
lies, heirs, traditions, and destinies. Vertical and profound 
rather than broad and sinuous, this book marks the high 
point for the novel in 1959. It raises Cardoso’s literary out- 
put to the level of full maturity and puts him in a class with 
the world’s great contemporary novelists of this genre. 


+ 


While Crénica da Casa Assassinada clusters tightly 
around a single nucleus, the novel A Locomotiva (The 
Locomotive), by Afonso Schmidt, dynamically and 
adroitly follows the sweep of events that made up the con- 
stitutional revolution of 1932. For the benefit of non- 
Brazilian readers, | must point out that this movement, 
which originated in Sao Paulo, was directed at wiping out 
the Vargas dictatorship and re-establishing democracy in 
Brazil. It was a total movement, embracing every class; 
and in the next year or two an enormous number of books 
were written about it. The distance of time has not dimmed 
its intensity. 

Written around the famous armored and camouflaged 
locomotive that raided the loyalist lines in the Paraiba 
Valley, this novel achieves its literary, social, and polemic 
purpose in fewer than two hundred pages. After Afonso 


Schmidt has re-created the events that motivated the revo- 
lution and brought to life its civilian and military leaders, 
he still has time to deal with the obscure anonymous inci- 
dents—the struggle as it affected the people. Since he is a 
leftist, it is only natural that he should treat this subject 
with a logic all his own and arrive at pessimistic con- 
clusions. 

It cannot be said that what Afonso Schmidt was trying to 
do was write the novel of the revolution of 32, or to take 
a close-up of one aspect of it—that is, the armored train. 
Actually, his analysis is focused on the fiery aura of pop- 
ular revolt, and he reaches conclusions that are more those 
of an a posteriori strategist than of a novelist-journalist. 
The result is an expressionistic novel, which reaffirms the 
author's abilities and his orientation. 


+ 


When Mario Donato made his debut as a novelist with 
Presenca de Anita (Presence of Anita), he met at once 
with the kind of literary success that is marked by volumi- 
nous sales. That work was something new and daring in 
the way of Sao Paulo and Brazilian novels, a succession of 
climaxes trenchantly interrelated. Later, the author probed 
the recesses of sexual instinct and passion in Galatéia e 0 
Fantasma (Galatea and the Ghost), but this novel could 
not match the publishing triumph of Presenga de Anita. 
Then came another book that had all the qualities of a 
best-seller, Madrugada sem Deus (Dawn Without God), a 
massive, documented chronicle of the revolution of “32. In 
this, he brought out all the symptoms of political and social 
unrest, rising to an epic culmination. Just as in his earlier 
books Donato had matched his themes with a style notable 
for its modern effects of violent expressionism, in Madru- 
gada sem Deus he adapted his mode of writing to journal- 
istic and sociological coverage of states of mind, of emo- 
tional climates. He assumed the artistic responsibility for 
reconstructing the syndrome, the course, the substance, the 
depths, and the whirlpools of the revolution. He not only 
assumed it, he discharged it, depicting as if in a mural the 
various phases of the movement, and here and there bring- 
ing them into sharper focus through individual characters 
and episodes. Thus anyone studying Mario Donato’s con- 
tribution to the present-day Brazilian novel will note that 
it falls into two parts: an intimate, urban, contemporary 
one, dealing with a class that counts among its members 
specimens battered by conflicts of sex and of daily life: 
and another broader one, aimed at grasping and analyzing 
social reality with the author serving as a witness to the 
epoch. 

Now, with the publication of A Parabola das 4 Cruzes 
(The Parable of the 4 Crosses), Donato gives the critics 
a chance to see some of his earlier, previously unknown 
work. Written six years before Presenga de Anita, this 
novel shows us a writer not yet attracted by certain abnor- 
malities, not yet resolved to grapple with the responsi- 
bility of being a chronicler of an era of political and social 
turbulence. The reader is taken unawares by a novel and 
two short stories that prove a spontaneous, irrepressible 
talent for fiction. In both Presenga de Anita and Galatéia 
e o Fantasma, Donato chose exceptional themes that de- 
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manded individual style, biting, swift, mannered; in 
Madrugada sem Deus he sat down to the workbench, sup- 
plied with material, and reconstructed an entire epoch; 
but in A Parabola das 4 Cruzes, he is as he really is, before 
any commitments to effect and before any pretensions to 
being a historical novelist in the manner of Balzac or 
Stendhal. His conception is still original and unsullied; 
the themes his own, vital. If the Donato we have previously 
known is a craftsman who accepts his job and does it well, 
now we have met the artist who documents his own 
reveries. 


+ 


Some years ago Dalton Trevisan could have been con- 
sidered Katherine Mansfield’s ambassador to Brazil, the 
reason being Goethe's law of elective affinities. But the same 
thing happened to the editor of the well-known little jour- 
nal Joaquim as happened to Katherine Mansfield when she 
left England for Montmartre and Carco. He underwent a 
transformation, got an existentialist passport, and, like 
certain camera-laden U.S. reporters in Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés, decided to explore the various cellars of neo-objec- 
tivity. Today he is another writer altogether. If before he 
was good but well-behaved, today he is better but far on 
the other side of Lawrence and Sartre. 

I shall not say that the collection of Novelas Nada Ex- 
emplares (Novels Not at All Exemplary) is pornographic, 
because it is not Trevisan’s intention to shock. Nor shall I 
say that it is neo-realism carried to an extreme, because 
Trevisan is not aiming at the chiaroscuro effects we find in 
those Italian films. In order to understand what he is up to 
now, we would have to talk of surrealism, for the stream- 
of-consciousness method that he uses is just as reminiscent 
of Raymond Queneau as it is of James Joyce. He seeks to 
capture the secrets of the night and of depravity, having 
gone beyond the realists, beyond the neo-objectivists, be- 
yond the existentialists. And it is for his inventiveness as 
an analyst, his deliberate distortion of lenses, his revolu- 
tionary angle of vision and aftack, that Dalton Trevisan 
invites consideration. Evidence of all this can be found in 
his Novelas Nada Exemplares. 


+ 


Surrounded by such a group of novels and short stories 
inspired by a new aesthetic of style and a new focus on 
life, the recent novel by Teixeira Soares went almost un- 
noticed by critics and readers alike. It is the fate of certain 
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writers to lose their footing when they go abroad to live. 
This same thing has happened to another Brazilian nov- 
elist, Enéas Ferraz, our consul in Paris. Teixeira Soares, 
now ambassador to Greece, made his literary debut during 
Modern Art Week in 1922. He traveled in the same circles 
as Graca Aranha and Ronald de Carvalho, and published a 
book of stories, Noite de Caliba (Night of Caliban). Then 
he entered the foreign service, was sent to several South 
American nations, progressed in his diplomatic career, 
and, thirty years later, was tempted by the Acropolis to 
take up literature again. Hence this volume with the movie- 
like title Sonata para Alguém (Sonata for Someone). 

One senses, in its 270 pages, the author’s intention of 
taking up his writing where he had left it: he wants to be a 
novelist of Rio de Janeiro and its various neighborhoods, 
of Flamengo, of Botafogo, of Santa Teresa, of Copaca- 
bana; he wants to make introspective analyses of a whole 
society, employing the ¢atalogue of Proust. But his ties 
have been cut. The observation is theoretical, the plot and 
outlook international. The re-creation of neighborhoods. 
the names of streets, the tone of the dialogue, all suffer 
from the serious handicap of distance. 

In any case, the lyric drama that floats through this 
rather fragile work does succeed here and there in giving 
us the measure of a writer who could find his away around 
the present impasse if he would ignore the “inside story” 
of Rio and give his full attention to introspection. The 
human values would be fully realized, as some are even in 
this melancholy Sonata para Alguém. 


+ 
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It is a quite different world into which we are hurled by 
Paulo Dantas’ novel O Capitao Jagungo. The title char- 
acter is a historical figure—he was one of the followers of 
Anténio Conselheiro and thus participated in the drama of 
Canudos. As it happens, only a few months ago in these 
pages I discussed Joao Feliciano dos Santos’ Jodo Abade, 
another novel on the Canudos campaign, a subject with 
which readers in both North and South America were 
already familiar through Euclydes da Cunha’s classic Os 
Sertées (published in English as Rebellion in the Back- 
lands). The two current works deal with the very same 
theme in dissimilar ways. Dos Santos examined it from the 
inside out; Paulo Dantas treats Captain Jagunco (or Ruf- 
fian), and with him the drama of Canudos, by means of 
various literary devices: reminiscence, reporting, inter- 
views, and reconstruction. Actually, the story postdates the 
campaign itself; Captain Jagunco is a leftover from it. 
Historically, he is a traitor to his comrades, and Paulo 
Dantas takes advantage of this circumstance to build a new 
plot around the traditional motif. By a kind of mystic 
sorcery, Dantas surrounds this Northeastern theme with 
an atmosphere of high literary and aesthetic value. Fanati- 
cism is a theme that is always interesting, but particularly 
so when it is treated in a setting that, like Canudos, is a 
classic one in our literature. 

+ 


José Cruz Medeiros, author of the short-story volume 
Bicho-Carpinteiro (Beetle) , is extremely active in Brazilian 
literary circles, since he is the editor of the Boletim Biblio- 
grafico Brasileiro and directs a related enterprise called 
A Estante. However, he made his debut as a writer only in 
1956, with Pinheiros (Pine Trees), another book of short 
stories. In that first work, which was based on the standard 
man-and-the-land theme and laid in Parana State, two 
stories—‘“A Carreira [The Race]” and “O Cavalo Miranda 
| Miranda the Horse ]”—provide a clear idea of his capa- 
bilities as a writer of fiction, capabilities that are more 
than confirmed in Bicho-Carpinteiro. Outstanding in this 
book are “Rosa Verde [Green Rose|,” “O Segrédo [The 
Secret |,” and “Chuva de Pedra [Hailstorm].” Unlike the 
other book, which was entirely concerned with provincial 
matters, this one is urban. Medeiros’ earlier stories were 
so good that some have found their way into anthologies: 
the seven in Bicho-Carpinteiro contain the germs of novel- 
ettes and even of full-length novels. The story from which 
the book takes its title could very well be developed into a 
historical-social novel, embracing a whole era that offers 
tempting material. 

+ 


For some years Maria Antonia worked as a newspaper 
reporter; as a result, her style became simple, functional, 
flexible, just right for a certain genre of story-vignette. 
Take, as proof, the nine tales published under the title 
As Ilhas Habitadas (The Inhabited Islands). They are 
episodes as unrelated as human and social geography, yet 
in a way they are held together by the author’s unifying 
focus. The theme of one of the stories explains the title, 
and from that explanation we draw the conclusion that 
each writer creates his own fragmented geography. some- 


thing like an archipelago. His creations become detached 
from their originator like children who leave home, like 
prodigal sons. Each one differs in behavior, appearance, 
soul, and psychology. And, principally, in destiny. But the 
motherland, from which those islands broke loose, feeds 
them from under the sea, knows them, gives them their 
character, and loves them. 

This is certainly true of these stories by Maria Anténia. 
Individually, they have the organic wholeness and sepa- 
rateness that marks the work of art. For all that, the 
writer's style dominates them. Here sensitivity is felt as 
much in “O Rouxinol Suicida [The Suicide Nightingale |” 
as in “Rosinha Chegou [Rosinha Arrived|”; from begin- 


ning to end it is constant. 
+ 


As I said earlier, books like these tell something about 
the present state of writing in Brazil; they represent new 
trends that add to the richness of our literature. But 
enough of Brazilian soil and Brazilian attributes; let us put 
ourselves at the disposal of Henrique Pongetti, an informal 
essayist whose book Encontro no Aeroporto (Meeting at 
the Airport), tells of trips to and stays in several countries 
—Portugal, Spain, France, England, and others. 

Obviously, a columnist or diarist needs an individual 
style and a special gift. Like a poster, his work must also 
be constantly novel and striking—as Henrique Pongetti’s 
is. His books touch lightly on their subjects, like an inter- 
national photographer's flash bulbs. Reading this latest 
volume does not bring to mind a trivial comparison with 
the family album or a collection of picture postcards. The 
views of Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, London, and so on are 
more like slides. They are as handsome as stamps and, 
sometimes, as profound as the secrets of the telescope. 


+ 
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Answers on page 44 


Among tourists in general, this two-level city is 
remembered for its elevator; among those who are 
gourmets, for its vatapa, a concoction of manioc 
meal and fish or meat, highly seasoned. Is it 
Acapulco, Bahia, or Guayaquil? 


Argentines and Uruguayans stake whole sides of 
beef around a glowing bed of coals, drench them 
with a carefully compounded sauce, and turn them 
frequently, so that all sides will have the proper 
smoky tang. Is the dish (and the occasion) called 
a puchero, an empanada, or an asado? 


This boat has just returned from the Juan Fer- 
nandez Islands to Valparaiso, Chile, with a cargo 
of . the delicacy for which 
they are famous. Fill in the blank. 


According to its scientific name, this tree produces 
“food for the gods.” The Aztecs thought so too, 
but the Spanish did not agree until they had 
learned to doctor it with sugar and vanilla. What 
is the tree, and what is its scientific name? 


Fearsome as the iguana looks, its meat is de 
scribed as a good deal like chicken—white, tender. 
and flavorful. Is it Paraguayans, Chileans, ot 
Panamanians who particularly relish it? 


In the United States, these fruits are roasted and 
eaten as nuts; but in the tropical countries where 
they grow, the fleshy, tart-tasting stalks are pre- 
ferred. What are they? 


At the Peruvian version of a clambake, meat and 
vegetables are cooked around a charcoal fire inside 
a@ mound of earth blanketed with banana leaves. 


Is it a pachamanca, a seviche, or a churrasco 


This restaurant is famous for its congri, a mixture 
of rice, black beans, and bits of pork, flavored 
with garlic, onions, oil, and vinegar. Is it in 
Havana, La Paz, or San José? 


In a certain country of northern South America, it 
would not be Christmas without ha//acas. The in 
gredients include chicken, pork, almonds, olives, 
raisins, and so on, wrapped in a corn paste and 
steamed in a banana-leaf envelope. What is the 


, 


country 


This basic food of Mexico and Central America 
used to be made by grinding corn with water on a 
stone metate and patting the resulting dough 
between the hands. Now the dough can be bought 
ready-made from a mill and flattened with a 
rolling pin. What is it? 
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Acheson, Thomas J. Gold and Boys Apr 28 


diter Dinner Julio Cortazar Nov 24 

AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION 
Flavor of Vanilla, The Raymond Schuessler Aug 13 
Four Pennies’ Worth of Seeds Lilo Linke Jul 3 
Holland in Brazil \ohn and Bini Moss Aug 3 
Together Against Disease Sep 35 


dirplane Passenger, The Carlos Martiner Cabana ¢ 
May 23 


Alegria, Fernando Brazil in Stockholm Mar 12 


ANDERSON, MARIAN Song and Statesmanship 
Armando Zegri Feb 28 


ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCHAEOLOGY, AND FOLK. 
LORE 


Candomblés of Bahia Carybé Jan 16 

Father LePaige Goes Digging Julio Lanzarotti Nov 18 

Forgotten Treasure Lillian Robinson Pérez May 14 

From Minneapolis to Mitla Evarts Erickson May 29 

Gaucho's Long Shadow, The Andrés de Armas Apr 5 

Jewel in the Jungle Ted Morello Sep 16 

Jungle Museum Luis Guillermo Piazza Aug 24 

Los Congos Anel E. Béliz Nov 28 

Singing Stone, The Pablo Garrido Jun 30 
ARGENTINA 

Borges as | Know Him Ulyses Petit de Murat Mar 6 

Cérdoba Turns Industrial Odilon Ponce Nov 10 

President Frondizi Comes to Washington Mar 24 

Rivers Ran Wild, The George C. Compton Jun 8 

Sight-seeing in Antarctica Robert A. Nichols Feb 5 

Ushuaia, Frontier Town Hugo Rocha Oct 15 

Word with Carlos A. Gonzélez-Fernandez, A Oct 32 
Armas, Andrés de The Gaucho'’s Long Shadow Apr 5 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Building for a Conference—and After Lilo Linke 
Oct 
Drawings at the PAU José Géomez-Sicre Jun 22 


Oscar Niemeyer, Master Builder José Guilherme 
Mendes Sep 9 


Peru in Prints June Wilcoxon Brown Aug 32 


United States Collects Pan American Art, The Doris 
Lane Butler Dec 22 


Vitalino’s World in Clay Oct 29 
Artel, Jorge Tourists @ la Carte Feb 2 
4t Home in the Andes Elly Heckscher Nov 21 


Before You Take It to Court Natalie Force May 19 
Behrend, Jeanne The Peripatetic Gottschalk Oct 20 
Béliz, Anel E. Los Congos Nov 28 
Bilbao, Pedro Hitting the Klondike Trail Aug 17 
Blanco Alvarez, Luis Montevideo Celebrates Carnival 
Feb 11 
BOOKS REVIEWED 
disop, Joseph and Stewart: The Reporter's Trade 
(Hubert Herring) Feb 39 
Amado, Jorge: Gabriela, Cravo ¢ Canela (Maria de 
Lourdes Teixeira) Jan 39 
A4nténia, Maria: As Iles Habitadas (Maria de 
Lourdes Teixeira) Dee 35 


Arlt, Roberto: Los Siete Locos (Berwardo Verbitsky) 
Oct 


Bailey, Miller Helen: Santa Cruz of the Etla Hills 
(Hubert Herring) Feb 39 

Bastide, “oger: Brasil Terra de Contrastes (Maria 
de Lourdes Teixeira) Jul 40 

Benitez de Castro, Cecilio: La NMuminada (Bernardo 
Verbitsky) Jun 

Bioy, Adolfo: Antes del Novecientos (Bernardo Ver- 
bitsky) Jun 38 

Bonijaz Nufio, Rubén: El Manto y la Corona (Mau 
ricio de la Selva) May 38 

Brito, Mario da Silva: Histéria do Modernismo 
(Maria de Lourdes Teixeira) Jul 40 

Cable, George W The Negro Question: A Selection 
of Writings on Civil Rights in the South, edited by 
Arlin Turner (Hubert Herring) Aug 38 

Cardona Petia, Alfredo: Poesia de Pie (Mauricio de 
la Selva) Now 38 

Cardoso, Licio: Crénica da Casa Assassinada (Maria 
de Lourdes Teixeira) Dee 35 

Caso, Alfonso: The Aztecs, People of the Sun, trans 
lated by Lowell Dunham and illustrated by Miguel 
Covarrubias (Hubert Herring) Aug 38 

Castro, Baltazar: Mi Camarada Padre (Dorothy Hayes 
de Huneeus) Mar 38 

Childs, Marquis: Eisenhower: Captive Hero (Hubert 
Herring) Feb 39° 

Considine, John J.: New Horizons in Latin America 
(Hubert Herring) Feb 39 

Cérdova, Luis: Lupe Lope y Otros Cuentos (Mau 
ricio de la Selva) May 

Cruz Medeiros, José: Bicho-Carpinteiro (Maria de 
Lourdes Teixeira) Dee 35 

Dabini, Attillio: Una Cierta Distancia (Bernardo 
Verbitsky) Jun 38 

Daniels, Jonathan: Prince of Carpetbaggers (Hubert 
Herring) Feb 39 

Dantas, Paulo: O Capitéo Jaguncgo (Maria de Lourdes 
Teixeira) Dee 35 

Davalos, Jaime: Coplas y Canciones (Bernardo Ver- 
bitsky) Oct 38 

Dévila, Maria Amparo: Tiempo Destrozado (Mauricio 
de la Selva) May 38 

Donato, Mario: A Parabola das 4 Cruzes (Maria de 
Lourdes Teixeira) Dee 35 

Dubois, Jules: Fidel Castro (Hubert Herring) Aug 38 
Esquivel, Antonio, and Ruth S. Lamb: Breve Histo 
ria del Teatro Mexicano (Mauricio de la Selva) 
May 38 

Fagundes Telles, Lygia: Historias do Desencontro 
(Maria de Lourdes Teixeira) Jul 40 

Falcioni, Rodol} El Hombre Olvidado (Bernardo 
Verbitsky) Jun 38 

Feis, Herbert Churchill-Roosevelt-Stalin (Hubert 
Herring! Feb 39 

Freyre, Gilberto: New World in the Tropics: The 
Culture of Modern Brazil (Hubert Herring) Aug 38 
Gonzalez, Angel C.: Crénica (Dorothy Hayes de 
Huneeus) Mar 38 

Groppa, Néstor: Indio de Carga (Bernardo Verbitsky) 
Oct 3 

Guppy. Nicholas: Wai-Wai: Through the Forests 
North of the Amazon (Hubert Herring) Feb 39 
Heiremans, Luis Alberto: Moscas Sobre el Marmol 
(Dorothy Hayes de Huneeus) Sep 42 

Ivo, Lédo: O Caminho sem Aventura (Maria de 
Lourdes Teixeira) Jul 40 

Jaramillo, Hernan: Cuero Duro (Dorothy Hayes de 
Huneeus) Mar 38 

Johnson, John J.: Political Change in Latin America 
(Hubert Herring) Aug 38 

Keen, Benjamin (translator and annotator): The Life 
of the Admiral Christopher Columbus by His Son 
Ferdinand (Hubert Herring) Aug 38 

Lamb, Ruth S.: Antologia del Cuento Guatemalteco 
(Mauricio de la Selva) Nov 38 


Laso, Jaime: El Cepo (Dorothy Hayes de Huneecus) 
Sep 40 


Lavender, David: Land of Giants: The Drive to the 
Pacific Northwest, 1750-1950 (Hubert Herring) 

Feb 39 

Lederer, William J., and Eugene Burdick: The Ugly 
imerican (Hubert Herring) Aug 38 

Leite, Ascendino: O Salto Mortal (Maria de Lourdes 
Teixeira) Jan 39 

Leiva, Raul; Imagen de la Poesia Mexicana Con- 
temporénea (Mauricio de la Selva) May 38 
Lengyel, Cornel: Four Days in’ Jaly (Hubert Her- 
ring) Feb 39° 

Lévi-Strauss, C.: Tristes Trépicos (Maria de Lourdes 
Teixeira) Jul 40 

Maritain, Jacques: Reflections on America (Hubert 
Herring) Aug 38 

Matte, Ester: La Hiedra (Dorothy Hayes de Hu- 
neecus) Sept 40 

May, Stacy, and Galo Plaza: The United Fruit Com- 
pany in Latin America (Hubert Herring) Aug 38 
Medrano, Luis J.: El Album de los Grafodramas 
(Bernardo Verbitsky) Oct 38 

Mejia Vallejo, Manuel: Al Pie de la Ciudad (Ber- 
nardo Verbitsky) Oct 38 

Moore, Sally Falk: Power and Property in Inca Peru 
(Hubert Herring) Aug 38 

Morse, Richard M.: From Community to Metropolis: 
4 Biography of Séo Paulo, Brazil (Hubert Herring) 
Aug 

Mowry, George E.: The Era of Theodore Roosevelt 
(Hubert Herring) Feb 39 

Neruda, Pablo: Estravagario (Dorothy Hayes de 
Huneeus) Mar 38 

Nery, Adalgisa: A Imaginéria (Maria de Lourdes 
Teixe ra) Jul 40 

Oyarziin, Luis; Mediodia (Dorothy Hayes de Hu- 
neeus) Mar 38 

Palmer, Thomas W., IJr.: Search for a Latin Amer- 
ican Policy (Hubert Herring) Aug 38 

Pefler, Nathaniel: The Far East (Hubert Herring) 
Aug 38 

Pélvora, Hélio: Os Galos da Aurora (Maria de 
Lourdes Teixeira) Jul 40 

Pongetti, Henrique: Encontro no Aeroporto (Maria 
de Lourdes Teixeira) Dee 35 

Queiroz, Rachel de: A Beata Maria do Egito (Maria 
de Lourdes Teixeira) Jan 39 

Ramos, Samuel: Diego Rivera (Mauricio de la Selva) 
Nov 38 

Rand, Christopher: The Puerto Ricans (Hubert Her- 
ring) Feb 39 

Reyes, Alfonso: Obras Completas, Vol. 1X (Mauricio 
de la Selva) Noy 38 

Rippy, J. Fred: Latin America, A Modern History 
(Hubert Herring) Feb 39 

Rissini, Jorge: Beco dos Aflitos (Maria de Lourdes 
Teixeira) Jul 40 

Rodman, Selden: Mexican Journal: The Conquerors 
Conquered (Hubert Herring) Feb 39 

Rojas, Manuel: Mejor que el Vino (Dorothy Hayes 
de Hunceus) Mar 38 

Roosevelt, Eleanor: On My Own (Hubert Herring) 
Feb 39° 

Ruiz Tagle, Carlos: Dicen que Dicen (Dorothy 
Hayes de Huneeus) Sep 40 

Santos, Geraldo: O Vento do Mar Aberto (Maria de 
Lourdes Teixeira) Jan 39 

Santos, Joaéo Felicio dos: Joéo Abade (Maria de 
Lourdes Teixeira) Jan 39 

Schaffter, Mundin: La Otra Mejilla (Bernardo Ver- 
bitsky) Oct 38 

Schmidt, Afonso: A Locomotiva (Maria de Lourdes 
Te xeira) Dee 35 
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Schurz, William Lytle: American Foreign Affairs 
(Hubert Herring) Aug 38 


Senior, Clarence: Land Reform and Democracy (Hu- 
bert Herring) Aug 38 


Silua Waldés, Ferndn: Santos Vega (Bernardo Ver- 
biteky) Jun 38 


Soares, Teixeira: Sonata para Alguém (Maria de 
Lourdes Teixeira) Dee 35 


Solana, Rafael: El Sol de Octubre (Mauricio de la 
Selva) Nov 38 

Sousa, Bernardino José de: Ciclo do Carro de Bois 
no Brasil (Maria de Lourdes Teixeira) Jan 39 


Spota, Luis: La Sangre Enemiga (Mauricio de la 
Selva) Nov 


Sulsherger, C. L.: What's Wrong with U.S. Foreign 
Policy (Hubert Herring) Aug 38 


Tasca, Susana: Laura por la Vos (Bernardo Ver- 
biteky) Oct 38 


The New York Craphic Society by arrangement with 
UNESCO: Mexico: Pre-Hispanic Paintings (Hubert 
Herring) Feb 39 


Thompson, J. Eric S.: Thomas Gage's Travels in 
the New World (Hubert Herring) Feb 39 


Tomlinson, Edward: Look Southward, Uncle (C. G. 
Fenwick) Aug 41 


Trevisan, Dalton: Novelas Nada Exemplares (Maria 
de Lourdes Teixeira) Dee 35 


Tuchman, Barbara W.: The Zimmermann Telegram 
(Hubert Herring) Feb 39 


Undarraga, Antonio Atlas de la Poesia Chilena 
(Dorothy Hayes de Huneeus) Mar 38 


Valdivieso, Jaime: El Muchacho (Dorothy Hayes de 
Huneeus) Mar 38 
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Vera, Gonzalez: Algunos (Dorothy Hayes de Hu 
neeus) Sep 40 


Vergara, José Manuel: Cuatro Estaciones (Dorothy 
Hayes de Huneeus) Mar 38 


Vicens, Josefina: El Libro Wacio (Mauricio de la 
Selva) May 38 


Villanueva, Amaro: Garibaldi en Entre Rios (Ber 
nardo Verbiteky) Jun 38 


Weems, John Edward: The Fate of the Maine (Hu 
bert Herring) Feb 39 


Yahez, Maria Flora: Antologia del Cuento Chileno 
(Dorothy Hayes de Huneeus) Sep 40 


BORGES, JORGE LUIS Borges as 1 Know Him Ulyses 
Petit de Murat Mar 6 


Borges, Jorge Luis Waiting Jun 26 
Borghini, Eugenia Obidos on the Amazon Jul 28 
BRAZII 
Brazil in Stockholm Fernando Alegria Mar 12 
Candomblées of Bahia Jan 16 


Half Uruguay, Half Brazil Wéctor Pereyra Sudrez 
Feb 24 


Holland in Brazil Jobn and Bini Moss Aug 3 
ltacuruba Revisited Mario Yuri Aug 30 

Lights Go On in ltacuruba, The Mario Yuri May 9 
Made in Brazil Morel M. Reis Jun 3 


Mining School among the Monuments John and Bini 
Moss Dee 18 


Obidos on the Amazon Eugenia Borghini July 28 


Oscar Niemever, Master Builder José Guilherme Men 
des Sep 9% 

Rivers Ran Wild, The George C. Compton Jun 8 
Vitalino’s World in Clay Oct 29 

Washington Square International Betty Wilson Apr 2 
Brazil in Stockholm Fernando Alegria Mar 12 

Brown, June Wilcoxon Peru in Prints Aug 32 

Building for a Conference—and After Lilo Linke Oct 9 


Butler, Doris Lane The United States Collects Pan 
American Art Dec 22 


Byrons and America, The Estuardo Naier Jun 28 


Candombleées of Bahia Carybé Jan 16 

Captain and the Railroad, The Edward B. Glick Jul 14 
Cartagena Festival John Haskins Jul 17 

Carybé Candomblés of Bahia Jan 16 

Catholic Looks at Our World, A Alceuw Amoroso Lima 


Mar 2 
CHILE Father LePaige Goes Digging Julio Lanzarotti 
Nov 18 
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City Within a City Teodoro Martén Nov 14 
COLOMBIA Cartagena Festival Jobn Haskins Jul 17 
Committee of Twenty-one, The Jan 8 
Compton, George C. 
Rivers Ran Wild, The Jun 8 
What About Intervention? Nov 3 
Cérdoba Turns Industrial Odilon Ponce Nov 10 
Cortazar, Julio 
Ajter Dinner Nov 24 
Letters from Mamma Jan 26 
COSTA RICA 
City Within a City Teodoro Martén Now 14 
Joaquin Garcia Monge Alan J. Oxley Jan 15 
Through the Streets of San José Armando Samper 
Aug 8 
CRUZADO, LEONIDAS Word With a Peruvian Labor 
Leader, A Jun 33 


CUBA 
Where Time Stands Still Ted Morello Apr 12 


Word With Felipe Pazos, Jr., A Frank W. Greene, 
Jr. Mar 4 


Diaz, Virgilio Alejandro Father Image Apr 20 
Donoso, José Footsteps in the Night Feb 21 


Drawings at the PAU José Gémez-Sicre Jun 22 
DULLES, JOHN FOSTER Dulles and the OAS Jul 35 


ECONOMICS, INDUSTRY, AND TRADE 
Committee of Twenty-one, The Jan 8 
Cérdoba Turns Industrial Odilén Ponce Nov 10 


Economist Meets Latin America, An W. S. Woytin 
sky Oct 3 


Four Pennies’ Worth of Seeds Lilo Linke Jul 3 
Fresh Water from the Sea Apr 28 
King of Alaska Now 31 
Made in Brazil Morel M. Reis Jun 3 
Obidos on the Amazon Eugenia Borghini Jul 28 
Operation Pan America Jan 2 
Revolution in the Market Place Jan 32 
Twenty-one in Buenos Aires, The Elba Kybal Jul 9 
What Is the Problem? Jan 5 
Economist Meets Latin America, An W. S. Woytinsky 
Oct 3 
ECUADOR 
At Home in the Andes Elly Heckscher Now 21 
Building for @ Conference—and Ajter Lilo Linke 
Oct 9 
Forgotten Treasure Lillian Robinson Pérez May 14 
Four Pennies’ Worth of Séeds Lilo Linke Jul 3 
EDUCATION 
City Within a City Teodoro Martén Now 14 
Fellows Abroad Betty Robinson Sep 3 
Gold and Boys Thomas J. Acheson Apr 28 


Mining School among the Monuments John and Bini 
Moss Dec 18 


Washington Square International Betty Wilson Apr 2 
EL SALVADOR 

In the Valley of the Hammocks May 26 

Word with the President of El Salvador, A Jul 26 
Erickson, Evarts From Minneapolis to Mitla May 29 


F 


Father “mage Virgilio Alejandro Diaz Apr 20 

Father LePaige Goes Digging Julio Lanzarotti Nov 18 
Fellows Abroad Betty Robinson Sep 3 

Fenwick, Charles G. How High Is the Sky? Mar 18 


FICTION 
After Dinner Julio Cortazar Nov 24 


Airplane Passenger, The Carlos Martinez Cabana 
May 23 

Father Image Virgilio Alejandro Diaz Apr 20 

Footsteps in the Night José Donoso Feb 21 

Letters from Mamma Julio Cortazar Jan 26 

Little Ants J. M. Sanz Lajara Aug 27 

Summer Day, A Blanca Varela Oct 26 

Tiztla Robbery, The Elena Garro Jul 21 

Two Haitian Folk Tales: Candio’s Little Bet and 
How Christian Became King of Creation Philippe 


Thoby-Marcelin and Pierre Marcelin Sep 22 
Waiting Jorge Luis Borges Jun 26 
Walk Before Dawn Origenes Lessa Dec 26 


Figueira, Gastén Wandering Tadpoles and Speckled 
Roosters Jan 11 


Flavor of Vanilla, The Raymond Schuessier Aug 13 
Flowers at Her Feet Rafael Pineda Jun 13 
Footsteps in the Night José Donoso Feb 21 

Force, Natalie Before You Take It to Court May 1° 
Forgotten Treasure Lillian Robinson Pérez May 14 
Four Pennies’ Worth of Seeds Lilo Linke Jul 3 

Fresh Water from the Sea Apr 32 


FRISSELL, ERVIN R. From Minneapolis to Mitla 
Evarts Erickson May 29 


From a Novelist’s Notebook Erico Verissimo Mar 27 


GARCIA MONGE, JOAQUIN Joaquin Garcia Monge 
Alan J. Oxley Jan 15 
Garrido, Pablo The Singing Stone Jun 30 
Garro, Elena The Tiztla Robbery Jul 21 
Gaucho's Long Shadow, The Andrés de Armas Apr 5 
GEOGRAPHY 
Hitting the Klondike Trail Pedro Bilbao Aug 17 
Rivers Ran Wild, The George C. Compton Jun 8 
Glick, Edward B. The Captain and the Railroad Jul 14 
Gold and Boys Thomas J. Acheson Apr 28 
Gémez-Sicre, José Drawings at the PAU Jun 22 


GONZALEZ-FERNANDEZ, CARLOS A. 4 Word Wu 
Oct 32 


GOTTSCHALK, LOUIS MOREAU The Peripater: 
Gottschalk Jeanne Behrend Oct 20 


Granberg, W. J. Help for Mexico's Poorest Dec 13 
Creat Jumping Frogs! Gilbert Khachadourian Feb 32 


Greene, Frank W., Jr. A Word With Felipe Pazos, Jr 
Mar 3 


GUATEMALA Jewel in the Jungle Ted Morello Sep It 


Half Uruguay, Half Brazil Héctor Pereyra Suarez 

Feb 24 

Haskins, John Cartagena Festival Jul 17 

Heckscher, Elly At Home in the Andes Now 21 

Help for Mexico's Poorest W. J. Granberg Dee 15 

HISTORY 
Byrons and America, The Estuardo Nutez Jun 28 
Captain and the Railroad, The Edward B. Glick 
ul 
Gaucho's Long Shadow, The Andrés de Armas Apr 5 
Hitting the Klondike Trail Pedro Bilbao Aug 17 
Humboldt: A Hundred Years After Carlos Stoetzer 
May 2 


Leatherstocking Country A. Owen Penney Sep 25 


Uncommon Man, The José Antonio Portuondo Jan 20 
Where Time Stands Still Ted Morello Apr 12 
Hitting the Klondike Trail Pedro Bilbao Aug 17 
Holland in Brazil John and Bini Moss Aug 3 
Home of the Sun, The Bill Prochnau Feb 16 
HONDURAS Gold and Boys Thomas J. Acheson Apr 28 
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Houssay, Bernardo A Plea for Science Dec 9 
How High Is the Sky? Charles G. Fenwick Mar 18 


HUMBOLDT, ALEXANDER YON Humboldt: A Hun 
dred Years After Carlos Stoetzer May 2 


In the Valley of the Hammocks May 26 
Iracuruba Revisited Mario Yuri Aug 30 


Jewel in the Jungle Ted Morello Sep 16 
Joaquin Garcia Monge Alan J. Oxley Jan 15 
Jungle Muse 
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um Luis Guillermo Piazza Aug 24 


Kennon, Leslie G. Oregon's @ Stage Jul 31 
Khachadourian, Gilbert Great Jumping Frogs! Feb 32 
King of Alaska Nov 31 


Kvyhal, Elba The Twenty-one in Buenos Aires Jul 9 


L 


Lanzarotti, Julio Father LePaige Goes Digging Nov 18 
Leatherst 


LEMUS, JOSE MARIA A Word with the President of 
El Salvador Jul 26 


LE PAIGE, GUSTAVO Father LePaige Goes Digging 
Julio Lanzarotti Nov 18 


king Country A. Owen Penney Sep 25 


Lessa, Origenes Walk Before Dawn Dec 26 
Letters from Mamma Julio Cortazar Jan 26 
Lights Go On in Itacuruba, The Mario Yuri May 9 


Lima, Aleeu Amoroso A Catholic Looks at Our World 
Mar 2 


LINCOLN, ABRAHAM The Uncommon Man José An 
tonio Portuondo Jan 20 


Linke, Lilo 
Building for a Conference—and After Oct 9 
Four Pennies’ Worth of Seeds Jul 3 
LITERATURE AND PUBLISHING 


Borges as 1 Know Him Ulyses Petit de Murat 
Mar 6 


From a Novelist’s Notebook Erico Verissimo Mar 27 
lvaquin Garcia Monge Alan J. Oxley Jan 15 
Pera Turns to Publishing Estuardo Nitiez Apr 39 


4 andering Tadpoles and Speckled Roosters Gaston 
Figueira Jan 11 


Little Ants J. M. Sanz Lajara Aug 27 
Live Virus Against Polio Margaret Maunder Dee 3 
Congos Anel E Béliz Now 28 


Made in Brazil Morel M. Reis Jun 3 
Martén, Teodoro City Within @ City Nov 14 


Martinez Cabana, Carlos The Airplane Passenger 
May 23 


Maunder, Margaret Live Virus Against Polio Dec 3 
MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
Live Virus Against Polio Margaret Maunder Dec 3 
Together Against Disease Sep 35 


Mendes, José Guilherme Oscar Niemeyer, Master Builder 
Sep 9 


MEXICO 


Captain and the Railroad, The Edward B. Glick 
Jul 14 


Flavor of Vanilla, The Raymond Schuessler Aug 13 
From Minneapolis to Mitla Evarts Erickson May 29 


Help for Mexico's Poorest W. J. Granberg Dec 13 
Jungle Museum Luis Guillermo Piazza Aug 24 
Revolution in the Market Place Jan 32 


Theater in the Americas José Pichel Apr 22 


Mining School among the Monuments John and Bini 
Moss Dec 18 


Montevideo Celebrates Carnival Luis Blanco Alvarez 
Feb 11 


Morello, Ted 
Jewel in the Jungle Sep 16 
Where Time Stands Still Apr 12 
Moss, John and Bini 
Holland in Brazil Aug 3 
Mining School among the Monuments Dec 18 


MUNOZ, MORELLA Flowers at Her Feet Rafael Pineda 
Jun 13 


MUSIC AND DANCE 
Cartagena Festival John Haskins Jul 17 
Flowers at Her Feet Rafael Pineda Jun 13 
Peripatetic Gottschalk, The Jeanne Behrend Oct 20 


Song and Statesmanship Armando Zegri Feb 28 


Nichols, Robert A. Sight-seeing in Antarctica Feb 5 
NIEMEYER, OSCAR Oscar Niemeyer, Master Builder 


Joré Guilherme Mendes Sep 9 
Nufiez, Estuardo 
Byrons and America, The Jun 28 


Peru Turns to Publishing Apr 39 


Obidos on the Amazon Eugenia Borghini Jul 28 


OLMEDO, ALEJANDRO “The Chief” of Tennis En 
rique Rojas Vela Apr 18 


Operation Pan America Jan 2 
Oregon's a Stage Leslie G. Kennon Jul 31 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Building for a Conference—and After Lilo Linke 
Oct 9 

Cartagena Festival John Haskins Jul 17 
Committee of Twenty-one, The Jan 8 
Drawings at the PAU José Gémes-Sicre Jun 22 

Dulles and the OAS Jul 35 

Fellows Abroad Betty Robinson Sep 3 

Itacuruba Revisited Aug 30 

Lights Go On in Itacuruba, The Mario Yuri May 9 
Operation Pan America Jan 2 

President Frondizi Comes to Washington Mar 24 
Ten Years of AMERICAS Mar 32 

Twenty-one in Buenos Aires, The Elba Kybal Jul 9 
What About Intervention? George C. Compton Nov 3 
OAS in Action, The Jun-Dec 2 

What Is the Problem? Jan 5 


Oscar Niemeyer, Master Builder José Guilherme Mendes 
Sep 9 


Oxley, Alan J. Joaquin Garcia Monge Jan 15 


PANAMA Los Congos Anel E. Béliz Nov 28 
PAZOS, FELIPE, JR. A Word with 
Greene, Jr. Mar 34 


Penney, A. Owen Leatherstocking Country Sep 25 


Frank W. 


Pereyra Suarez, Héctor (as told to Benedicta S. 
Monsen) Half Uruguay, Half Brazil Feb 24 


Peripatetic Gottschalk The Jeanne Behrend Oct 20 
PERU 
Peru in Prints June Wilcoxon Brown Aug 32 
Peru Turns to Publishing Estuardo Néiiez Apr 39 


Singing Stone, The Pablo Garrido Jun 30 

“The Chief” of Tennis Enrique Rojas Vela Apr 18 

Word with a Peruvian Labor Leader, A Jun 33 
Petit de Murat, Ulyses Borges as 1 Know Him Mar 6 
PHILOSOPHY AND JURISPRUDENCE 

Before You Take It to Court Natalie Force May 19 


Catholic Looks at Our World, A Alceu Amoroso Lima 
Mar 2 

How High Is the Sky? Charles G. Fenwick Mar 18 
"lea for Science, A Bernardo Houssay Dec 9 


World at the Crossroads, The Mariano Picén-Salas 
Now 7 


Piazza, Luis Guillermo Jungle Museum Aug 24 

Pichel, José Theater in the Americas Apr 22 
Picén-Salas,, Mariano World at the Crossroads Now 7 
Pineda, Rafael Flowers at Her Feet Jun 13 

Plea for Science, A Bernardo Houssay Dec 9 

Ponce, Odilon Cérdoba Turns Industrial Now 10 
Portuondo, José Antonio The Uncommon Man Jan 20 


Potenze, Jaime Sentimental Journey Through Monte 
video Sep 30 


President Frondizi Comes to Washington Mar 24 
Prechnau, Bill The Home of the Sun Feb 1 


Reis, Morel M. Made in Brazil Jun 3 

Revolution in the Market Place Jan 32 

Rivers Ran Wild, The George C. Compton Jun 8 
Robinson, Betty Fellows Abroad Sep 3 

Robinson Pérez, Lillian Forgotten Treasure May 14 
Rocha, Hugo Ushuaia, Frontier Town Oct 15 

Rojas Vela. Enrique “The Chief" of Tennis Apr 18 


Ss 


Salsamendi, A. 4 Uruguayan in Creenwich Village 
Jun 17 
Samper, Armando Through the Streets of San José 
Aug 8 


Sanz Lajara, J. M. Little Ants Aug 2 
Schuessler, Raymond The Flavor of Vanilla Aug 13 


Sentimental Journey Through Montevide Jaime Po 
tenze Sep 30 


Sight-seeing in Antarctica Robert A. Nichols Feb 5 
Singing Stone, The Pablo Garrido Jun 0 
SOCIAL WELFARE 
Help for Mexico's Poorest W. J. Granberg Dee 13 
Itacuruba Revisited Mario Yuri Aug 30 
Lights Go On in Itacuruba, The Mario Yuri May 9% 
Song and Statesmanship Armando Zegri Feb 28 
SPORTS 
Brazil in Stockholm Fernando Alegria Mar 12 
“The Chief" of Tennis Enrique Rojas Vela Apr 18 
4 Hundred Years After 


Stoetzer, Carlos Humboldt 
May 2 


Summer Davy, 


Ten Years of AMERICAS Mar 32 
“The Chief” of Tennis Enrique Rojas Vela Apr 18 
THEATER, MOVIES, RADIO, AND TELEVISION 


Oregon's a Stage Leslie G. Kennon Jul 31 


4 Blanca Varela Oct 2¢ 


Theater in the Americas José Pichel Apr 22 


Thoby-Marcelin, Philippe, and Pierre Marcelin Two 
Haitian Folk Tales: Candio's Little Bet and How 
Christian Became King of Creation Sep 22 

Through the Streets of San José Armando Samper 
Aug 8 

Tiztla Robbery, The Elena Garro Jul 21 


Together Against Disease Sep 35 
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TOURISM 
Great Jumping Frogs! Gilbert Khachadourian Feb 32 
Home of the Sun, The Bill Prochnau Feb 11 
Montevideo Celebrates Carnival Luis Blanco Alvarez 
Feb 11 
Sentimental Journey Through Montevideo Jeime Po- 
tenze Sep 30 
Sight-seeing in Antarctica Robert A. Nichols Feb 5 
Through the Streets of San José Armando Samper 
Aug 8 
Tourists @ la Carte Jorge Artel Feb 2 
Where Time Stands Still Ted Morello Apr 12 
Tourists @ la Carte Jorge Artel Feb 2 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS Made 
in Brazil Marel M.. Reis Jun 3 
Twenty-one in Buenos Aires, The Elba Kybal Jul 9 
Two Haitian Folk Tales: Candio's Little Bet and How 
Christian Became King of Creation Philippe Thoby 


Marcelin and Pierre Marcelin Sep 22 


Uncommon Man, The José Antonio Portuondo Jan 20 
UNITED STATES 
Before You Take It to Court Natalie Force May 19 
Dulles and the OAS Jul 35 
Great Jumping Frogs! Gilbert Khachadourian Feb 32 
Hame of the Sun, The Bill Prochnau Feb 16 
King of Alaska Nov 31 


Leatherstocking Country A. Owen Penney Sep 25 


HANDS ACROSS THE BORDER 


As a former resident of New Mexico, | take 
pride in telling you what Joseph M. Montoya, 
a Representative from that state, has done in 
the interest of inter-American relations. 

On May 4 of this year, the U. S. House of 
Representatives passed resolution  intro- 
duced by Congressman Montoya authorizing 
an annual appropriation for the following: 
a group of Congressmen, not to exceed 
twenty-four, shall be appointed to meet 
jointly and at least once a year with repre- 
sentatives of the Mexican Chamber of Depu- 
ties and the Mexican Senate. This meeting 
will take place when the U. S. Congress is 
not in session and will be for the purpose of 
discussing the common problems of the 
United States and Mexico. 

Lillian Sears 
Washington, D. C. 


OUR MISTAKE 


Thank you for the fine presentation of my 
Tikal piece (“Jewel in the Jungle.” Septem- 
ber 1959]. I found only one typo—but that in 
a rather unfortunately glaring place. Some- 
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Oregon's « Stage Leslie G. Kennon Jul 31 
Peripatetic Gottschalk, The Jeanne Behrend Oct 20 
Song and Statesmanship Armando Zegri Feb 28 
“The Chief’ of Tennis Enrique Rojas Vela Apr 18 
Uncommon Man, The José Antonio Portuondo Jan 20 
United States Collects Pan American Art, The Doris 
Lane Butler Dee 20 

Uruguayan in Greenwich Village, A A. 
Jun 17 


Salsamendi 


Washington Square International Betty Wilson Apr 2 
RUGUAY 


Half Uruguay, Half Brazil, Héctor Pereyra Suarez 
Feb 24 


Gaucho's Long Shadow, The Andrés de Armas Apr 5 


Montevideo Celebrates Carnival Luis Blanco Alvarez 
Feb 11 

Rivers Ran Wild, The George C. Compton Jun 8 
Sentimental Journey Through Montevideo Jaime Po- 
tenze Sep 30 

Uruguayan in Greenwich Village, A A. Salsamendi 
Jun 17 

Ushusie, Frontier Town Wuge Roche Oct 15 


Varela, Blanca 4 Summer Day Oct 26 

VENEZUELA Flowers at Her Feet Rafael Pineda 
Jun 13 

Verissimo, Erico From a Novelist’s Notebook Mar 27 
Vitalino’s World in Clay Oct 29 


where near the end of the article, Antonio 
Ortiz is credited with discovering “Temple 
IV,” which—according to my carbons—should 
have read “Temple Vi.” Temple IV, of course, 
is the Mayas’ largest known structure and 
was discovered by early archaeologists. Tem- 
ple VI is of lesser stature, sometimes grouped 
with the five “great” temples and sometimes 
merely lumped with the general run of ruins, 

Ted Morello 

New York, New York 


WHITHER THE PAU? 


In reply to Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald's letter 
(October), may I suggest a major amend- 
ment to his suggestion to move the Pan 
American Union to an enclave between the 
United States and Mexico. | propose that it 
be relocated in Puerto Rico. My reasons are 
these: Puerto Rico is bilingual ... ; it mixes 
U.S. and Latin American customs, traditions, 
and the like; it is centrally located ... ; it 
has the advantages of U.S. communications, 
facilities, political stability, and neutrality 

; it is semi-autonomous politically, en- 
joying many of the advantages of affiliation 
with the United States, without being bound 
too closely; and it is now moving vigorously 
toward an improved economic situation... . 
Let me add but one thing. I have never been 
to Puerto Rico and do not represent its 
interests in any way. My suggestion is based 
on secondhand knowledge and what seems 
to me a certain kind of logic. 

William A. Vawter III 
Mill Valley, California 


CRIENTAL LATINS 


Last September 20 some forty young Jap- 
anese in Osaka organized into a group known 


Waiting Jorge Luis Borges Jun 26 
Walk Bejore Dawn Origenes Lessa Dec 26 


Wandering Tadpoles and Speckled Roosters Gaston 
Figueira Jan 11 


Washington Square International Betty Wilson Apr 2 
What About Intervention? George C. Compton Nov 3 
What Is the Problem? Jan 5 

Where Time Stands Still Ted Morello Apr 12 

Wilson, Betty Washington Square International Apr 2 
World at the Crossroads Mariano Picon-Salas Nov 


Wovytinsky, W. 
Oct 3 


Y 


S. An Economist Meets Latin America 


Yuri, Mario 
ltacuruba Revisited Aug 30 
Lights Go On in Itacuruba, The May 9% 


Z 


Zegri, Armando Song and Statesmanship Feb 28 


as the Club Latino-Americano. Our aims are 
several: among them, to encourage emigra- 
tion to the Latin American nations and to 
strengthen the ties of friendship between 
Japan and those far-off lands. Actually, all 
our members are interested in emigrating. 

We meet twice a month to speak in Spanish 
and exchange information on the cultures, 
industries, and activities of the New World. 
We have guest speakers, who have lived in 
some Spanish- or Portuguese-speaking coun- 
try, and we read books and magazines that 
are published here in Japan. These sources 
of information are few and far between, and 
not always completely reliable, but we do 
our best. We have just heard about AMERICAS 
and want to subscribe to the Spanish edition. 

Some of our members already carry on 
correspondence with people in Latin America, 
and others want to. All of us are studying 
Spanish and we want to write to anybody who 
is interested in this Oriental land. 


Akio Takeoka 
Hannancho Higashi 2-9 
Abeno-ku 

Osaka, Japan 


Mr. Takeoka’s letter was written in flawless 
Spanish. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


I thought the readers of AMERICAS might be 
interesting in knowing about the Sephardic 
Bibliographic Exhibition that opened this 
fall in Madrid. 

Featuring manuscripts, books, photographs, 
and works of art (graphic and otherwise), 
the exhibit has been designed to bring out the 
contribution of Sephardic culture in Spain 
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throughout the ages, with special emphasis on 
its literary aspects. The National Library of 
Madrid organized the showing, with the help 
of the World Sephardic Federation of London 
and of such cultural institutions as the Art 
Institute of Montano and the Royal Acade- 
mies of History and Language. A number of 
distinguished personalities in the fields of 
literature, science, and music have given lec- 
tures during the course of the exhibit, and a 
concert of Sephardic music was also on the 
agenda. 

Henry V. Besso 
Washington, D. C. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 


During the two years I have studied 
Spanish in high school I have become very 
much interested in the folk tales of Latin 
America, and I would like to know more of 
them. I would appreciate hearing from other 
readers about folk tales and unusual customs 
of their areas. 

Jane Rankin 
P.O. Box 235 
Rochlin, California 


I am told that U. S. sailors wear a black 
neckerchief in mourning for Lord Horatio 
Nelson . . . and that the three bands on the 
collar commemorate his three outstanding 
victories. | wonder if there are other navies 
in the Americas that also honor Lord 
Nelson . . .? 

George G. Stoffel 

Cicero, Illinois 
We have checked with the Navy Department 
and are told that the neckerchief that sailors 
wear and the white stripes on their collars 
have no connection whatsoever with Lord 
Nelson, as far as anyone knows. These are 
standards of uniform for most navies all over 
the world, but their origin is uncertain. 


BOUQUETS 


In the last year the number of people using 
our library has increased considerably, and I 
am happy to say that this is due in large part 
to your sending us AMERICAS. 

P. M. Rengifo 
State Public Library 
Barquisimeto, Venezuela 


Congratulations on your wonderful maga- 
zine. There is never a single article that is 
not first-rate. Surely this is the real way to 
foster Pan Americanism. . . . 

Luz Posada, Librarian 
Compania Suramericana de Seguros 
Medellin, Colombia 


I should like to congratulate the author of 
the quiz—“What Are Your Neighbors Say- 
ing?”—in the August issue. Colloquialisms 
make local speech so much more colorful and 
vivid, and publishing them is surely one way 
of helping us to know our neighbors. | hope 
that this new feature will become a perma- 
nent part of your magazine. 

Victor Arboleda 
Carmel, California 
Congratulations to AMERICAS and to José 


Guilherme Mendes for giving the readers an 
opportunity to view the work of a truly great 


architect. “Oscar Niemeyer— Master Builder” 
was a superb article. Niemeyer’s artistry and 
genius are familiar to any person who has 
visited the United Nations Building in New 
York. His contribution to Brazil as an archi- 
tect, in the form of Brasilia, will be his 
greatest achievement. Brazil can be proud of 
a native on whose unselfishness and talent 
enable the world to acclaim him as one of the 
greatest men in the twentieth century. 

Joan Boogdanian 

North Bergen, New Jersey 


. .. Thanks to those who make AMERICAS 
possible. I have been a reader of this great 
publication for many years. It has been . . . 
an added pleasure to read the skillfully 
handled article by José Guilherme Mendes 
“Oscar Niemeyer, Master Builder”—that was 
featured in your September number. . . . This 
interesting and informative piece . . . came 
as a natural and timely follow-up to the 
earlier article (“Brasilia, Brazil,” by Betty 
Wilson], which appeared in August 1958. ... 
Upon the long-dreamed-of completion of this 
vast undertaking known as Brasilia, many 
will look . . . at Brazil with profound admira- 
tion for its . . . people, whose unified efforts 
have brought to pass this modern wonder of 
the world. ... 

Philip Selwyn Prichard 
Seattle, Washington 


AMERICAS is a model magazine, since it is 
both educational entertaining. 
Through it, we “see” places, people, and 
things that we knew little or nothing about. 
... It seems that aMEricas is always taking 
its readers on pleasure trips through the 
Hemisphere. 

Maria Elena Garet 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


My praise of AMERICAS is perhaps insignifi- 
cant, since I am only a university student, 
but it-is nonetheless sincere. I have never 
read a more interesting magazine. | find it 
a true bond that unites the people of the 
Western Hemisphere and a revelation for 
those of us who do not know America. It 
keeps alive our dreams of going there some 

Jestis Rupérez Meana 
Madrid, Spain 
No praise or constructive criticism is ever 
“insignificant.” 


FROM EAST TO WEST 
I would be very grateful if you would 
introduce me to some friends in the U.S.A. 
and in Latin America by publishing this 
letter in your magazine. I am a seventeen- 
year-old Indonesian high-school boy. I know 
English and a little German. My interests: 
stamps (in complete sets); music (all kinds 
from classical to jazz); souvenir-collecting; 
picnicking in the mountains and near lakes 
and waterfalls. 
So Eng Kie 
Pasaranjar 10 
Pekalongan 
Djawa, Indonesia 
TRADING POST 
I am a young newspaper man specializing 
in radio broadcasting and at the end of this 


year plan to take a trip throughout South 
America. Because I feel that one way to 
promote Hemisphere understanding _ is 
through the exchange of ideas, I should like 
very much to correspond (in Spanish, Eng- 
lish, French, Portuguese, or German) with 
other people working in journalism or in 
radio. ... 

Andrés Banafina Dorrego 

Ancén 5240, Dto. A 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Members of the Pan American Club of 
Urucuca, Bahia, Brazil, which was founded 
on Pan American Day 1956, would like to 
exchange correspondence on political science, 
journalism, cultural matters, agriculture, and 
cacao-raising. 

Manoel da Rocha Barbosa 
Urucuca (Via Ilhets) 


Bahia, Brazil 


As a faithful reader of Américas and a 
student of science, literature, English. and 
German, I should like to carry on a friendly 
exchange of books with high-school teachers 
and students in the United States... . 

Pedro Allende 
Chacabuco 1179 
Esperanza, Santa Fe 
Argentina 


I want you to know that, because of the 
interest and variety of its articles, I con- 
sider that AMERICAS is the best magazine in 
the Hemisphere. I am only sorry that 
it does not have more publicity in Latin 
America, since I find that there are many 
people who are completely ignorant of the 
OAS. 

I should like to trade stamps with your 
readers and can offer South American stamps 
in exchange for ones from Central and 
North America. 

Raul Pons 
Box 158 


Maracaibo, Venezuela 


I am deeply interested in astronomy and 
related sciences, as well as in good music, 
... and would like to correspond with people 
with the same interests in any part of the 
world. 

Myron Weinberg 
6219 Peach Street 
Van Nuys, California 


Some time ago I came across a copy of 
AMERICAS for the first time, and I found the 
contents thoroughly delightful and educa- 
tional. .. . If any of your readers would like 
to exchange picture post cards, I would be 
glad to send colored ones from Uruguay. 

Alijio Huelmo 
Castillos, Dpto. Rocha 
Uruguay 


As a fifth-grade teacher in an Argentine 
school, I am writing to AMERICAS to let your 
readers know about our Centro Americano. 
We have established this in our school to 
promote the cause of Pan Americanism—to 
encourage our students to understand and 
appreciate the life and customs of their Amer- 
ican brothers. To strengthen the ties between 
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us, 


we should like to hear from other students 


in the Americas who are interested in our 
work. 

Maria del Carmen Neira 

Centro Americano 

5to Grado “A”, Escuela No. 20 

Uruguay 2843 

Santa Fe, Argentina 

I would like to exchange long-playing 

records of Latin American music made in 
the United States for postage stamps of 
South America and the Caribbean area. 


These records are of instrumental music or 
sung in Spanish. 


Douglas Linder 
Box 550 
Mankato, Minnesota 
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ANSWERS TO QUIZ on page 38 


Bahia (Brazil). 

An asado (from the word for 
Lobsters. 

Cacao; Theobroma cacao 
Panamanians 

Cashews. 

Pachamanca. 

In Havana. 

Venezvela 

Tortillas. 


to roast 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents seek pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. Readers re- 
questing this service must apply individually, print their names and addresses, and 
be able to write in at least two of the oas languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French), shown below by initials; students should say whether they are of high- 
school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp cellectors are indicated by an asterisk. 


Luis Vivar Flores (E.S.P)— Peter Frusetta (ES) Charlotte W. Méndez (—.5) 
Bolivar No. 161 Box 64 2010 Parker 
Loja, Ecuador Tres Pinos, California Berkeley 4, California 
Jorge A. del Pino (S.P)* Horace Weir (B.S) Antonio F. Arau Lapuent 
Cerveceria “La Victoria” Limerick, Montgomery County (S.P)* 
Apartado 206 Pennsylvania Manuel Freire 336 
Quito, Ecuador Treinta y Tres, Uraguay 
Ver Torresan 
Rosa Leonor Mariscano (E,S) Izaac Riascos Martinez (E,S.F) 
aricdiac - 
Avenida Amazonas No. 1% 
Montevideo, Uruguay = Apartado Aéreo 2242 
Porto Alegre, RS, Brazil Cad, 
Alida Garcia Gaona (S.F) 
18 de Julio 489 Dil Calazans M ves (S.P.F.) 
Carmelo, Colonia, Uruguay Isolde Guerrer o (E.S,Italian)* 
H Café Globo, Mercado Municipa 
Beba Ruiz Lara (E.S)*—¢ Avenida Bernardo O'Higgins 1010 Sergipe, Brazil 
San Fernando, Chile 


Asuncion 1125 


Barrio General Paz Cerardo Dominguez (E.S) 
Cordoba, Argentina Luz Sandoval (E.S.F.Italian)——H Avenida Veracruz No. 2 
Avenida Bernardo O'Higgins 1010 Zapotitlin, Veracruz, Mex 
Fred Weinstein (E.F) San Fernando, Chile 
135-22 224th Street Carlos Hugo Diaz (5.F) H 
Jamaica 13, New York Magaly Guerrero (E.S)*—H San Lorenzo 311 
Avenida Bernardo O'Higgins 1010 Posadas (Mis 
Olivia Diana Vela (E.S)-—-H San Fernando, Chile F.C.N.G.1 
Route 2, Box 140 Argentina 
Mission, Texas José Pedro Zandonadi (E.S.P.F)* 
Avenida Cel. M. Inocéncio 631 Carlos Barreto Ramos (E.5.P.t 
Ana Maria Rodriguez Romay Cacapava, SP, Brazil German) — 4 
(E.s)* Rua General Osorio, 586 
Volta 5053 Cavclinn Cres B. (5.9) Campinas, SP, Brazil 
Pefarol, Montevideo, Uruguay Peia 
Fernand Chil Ayrton G. Celestine 
an nan = 
Mary E. Connio (E.S.F) Rua Des. Westefalen, 51 
San Gregorio Apt 2 
Tacuarembo, Uruguay Curitiba, PR, Brazil 
Santos Delgado Rodrigo (E.S.F Rua Mariz ¢ Barros 479 ho (E.S.P)—H 
Odinegatan 19 Brazi 
Géteborg. C. Sw 1 Ana Lélia Baracho Ramus 
(S.P.F Italian) Delia A. Rasini (ST) 
Adriana G. Imhoff (E.S)—H Rua Dr. Carlos Otoni 315 3 de Febrero 184¢ 
Jujuy 1431 Diamantina, MG, Brazil Rosar Argentina 
Rosario, Peia. de Santa F 
Argentina Florentino Proato F. (E.S.F) Morita Brandan 
Banco del Pichincha Santa Fe 3641, 4 A 
Maria Alejandra Salvatierra Casilla No. 261 
(E.S) -H Ou Ecuador 
Ovidio Lagos 575, Sto. piso “A Alba L. Fernindez (S.F) 
Rosario, Peia. de Santa Fe Javier Villa Restrepo (E.S.P.F) Pavona 1580 
Argentina H Montes Uruguay 
Carrera 62 No 2-C-37 
Raul Fuertes Pichardo Medellin, Dpto. Me Antioquia Sergie Peralta Nilo (E.S) 
Colomb a Casilla 65 
Parraga 163 entre San \ 
Mariano vy Sta. Catalina — 
Vibora, La Habana. Cuba Ahirtan Bentancourt (S.P.F) 
Zorilla de San Martin No. 79 Pedro Cortez B 2 (E.S)—H 
Julie Peralta (S.P)-—H Rocha, Uruguay Casilla 65 \ 
Eusebio la Valparaiso, 
Paraguay Alberto Benveniste (E.S) 
Ralph er (ESF) 
Silvia Selowsky (F.5.F German) Conese 473, piso 1. Dpto. E 660 Aft mm Avenue 
loro 2610 Buenos Aires, Argentina 
rancisco Pintueles (E.S.P) 
Luis Gallice (E.S)*—H Calle 110 No. 503 entre Aves 
Rocha 2176, Apte. 1 
Calle 11 No. 4 ita. v Sta. B 
La Plata, Argentina Mariana la Habana, Cuba 
Miguel Colomer Vineta (5.F) Juan Merlo (E.S.P.F) ‘ prety oO a Morales 
Torres »Bagas 16 Avenida 31 No. 6611 , 
Vich, Barcelona, Spa'n — Pantanoso 4661 
Marianao, La Habana, Cuba Penarol. Montev Uruguay 
Odila R. Fabra (E.S.F Italian) 
t Alejandro Alonso (E.S.P) Nora Marina Menéndez (E.S H 
Avenida Millan 4567 Calle 78 No. 2306 Rioja 891, 9° A 
Montevideo, Uruguay Marianao. La Habana, Cuba Rosario, Sta. Fe, Argentina 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere 
for the common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, and welfare of all Americans. The 
member states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela 

The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American 
States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large number of different agencies 
and institutions throughout the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving 
the peace and security of the member states and promoting, by cooperation, their economic, social! 
and cultural development 

The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. Called ““‘The House of the Americas,” its main building of white 
marble, with its tropical patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans 
from all parts of the Western Hemisphere. 

Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th 


Opposite: Boring railroad tunnel through Ecuadorian Andes, 
a necessity because of frequent landslides 
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Latin American Art-2 


-A second portfolio of 24 black-and-white reproductions, mounted and 
suitable for framing, of paintings and sculpture—pre-Columbian, 
colonial, and contemporary. All the works included have appeared on 
the inside front cover of AMERICAS. The accompanying explanatory 
texts are in both English and Spanish. Price: $1.75. Send your order to: 


“Sales and Promotion Division, Pan American Unies, Wasbingto 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Washington 6, D. C., U. S.A 
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